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Rough Proofs 


As exclusively predicted by 
Rough Proofs, Jimmy Braddock has 
made it possible for Max Adelbert 
Baer to concentrate on his radio and 
moving picture activities from now 
on. 

. FF F 

Eddie Eagan told the readers of 
This Week that Max Baer won his 
championship title from Max Schmel- 
ing. Primo Carnera could easily 
have corrected him. 

vvwey 

The Baer-Carnera fracas happened 
a year ago, and you could hardly ex- 
pect a researcher of Eddie’s attain- 
ments to delve that far back into 
the history of fistiana. 

vv¥$ey 

John McKinlay says that some 
people substitute believability for 
truth in advertising. And there are 
a lot of others who haven’t much 
use for either. 

vvwy 

There’s nothing like June-time in 
Chicago. You freeze on Tuesday and 
burn on Wednesday. But don’t shoot 
the weather man—he is doing the 
best he can. 

. @ 

The Palmer House, where the A. 
F. A. convention was held last week, 
is air-conditioned, much to the satis- 
faction of the brigades of speakers. 
Not a single audience went to sleep. 


vvwey 
Air-conditioning experts who at- 
tended the convention went home 
and reported to their engineering 
and sales departments that audi- 
ences subjected even to maximum 
doses of speech-making, when prop- 
erly air-conditioned, can take it. 


7. = = 
Joe Cook gave the outdoor adver- 
tising people who attended the A. F. 
A. banquet a lot of new ideas on 
locations, involving the use of os- 
triches and elephants. The only 
problem is to determine the varia- 
tions in the rear elevations of the 
ostriches. 
vv¥$egy’ 


The program for the convention 
had a spiral binding, but this was 
not intended as an indication of the 
peregrinations of the conventioneers 
who had those enthusiastic room 
parties. 

vv¥seeeyV 

Marion Claire, NBC soprano, was 
the darling of the crowd at the ban- 
quet, and responded with encores and 
blown kisses. Television isn’t going 
to worry Marion at all. 


— 

Janet MacRorie, radio continuity 
expert, played a comedy role in the 
advertising playlet at the convention 
in a way that reminded old-timers of 
Laurette Taylor in “Peg o’ My 
Heart.” They won’t be able to keep 
her on continuities much longer. 


, FF F 

Chester Lang told a story of a lit- 
tle girl’s essay on Franklin. Accord- 
ing to her, he got married and dis- 
covered electricity. The application 
seemed to be that there is plenty of 
room for dynamics, shocks and kite- 
flying in the advertising field. 


a. oe 
If the advertising business comes 
to an untimely end, Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair can console herself with 
the thought that she warned ’em. 


> VF F 
Phil Wrigley left the advertising 
world flat on its back and went to 
Philadelphia. His baseball depart- 
ment is worrying him more than his 
advertising. 
Copy Cus. 


PRICE CUTTERS 
DEMORALIZED BY 
WESTERN CHAIN 


Safeway Offers to Buy Goods 
Sold Below Cost 


Los Angeles, Cal. June 14.—A 
staggering blow was dealt retail 
price cutters here this week when 
Safeway Stores took five columns in 
local newspapers to offer to buy 
trade-marked goods at prices which 
would enable the public to purchase 
at stores featuring “loss leaders” 
and sell to Safeway at a profit. 

And the public responded with en- 
thusiasm which must have caused 
deep chagrin to price-cutters. No 
less than 75,000 persons bought from 
such stores and resold to Safeway, 
according to the latter. Many canny 
mothers sent their children scouting 
the streets for bargains. Some indi- 
viduals made as much as $15 in two 
days by buying low and selling to 
Safeway, it is estimated. 

The strategy of Safeway virtually 
wiped cut-price advertising out of 
newspapers on subsequent days, it is 
reported. L. A. Warren, head of the 
chain, which embraces Piggly Wiggly 
and MacMarr stores, reported results 
as “eminently satisfactory,” while 
J. Walter Thompson Company, handl- 
ing the account, blushingly took a 
few bows. 


Much Price 


Mr. Warren also sent a telegram 
to President Roosevelt saying in 
part: 

“Though our stores have paid out 
many thousands of dollars in a few 
days, we believe the sacrifice is small 
if our effort is helpful in maintain- 
ing retail food prices and employ- 
ment.” 

Los Angeles, always a hotbed of 
price-cutting, was particularly sus- 
ceptible to the end of NRA and its 
codes. Many dealers who thought 
they saw an opportunity rushed into 
the daily press to feature nationally 
advertised goods at prices which 
were considerably below wholesale 
quotations. The loss, of course, was 
to be made up in the sale of other 
lines at normal profits. 

Into this situation the Safeway 
advertisement fell like a bombshell. 
Said Safeway: 

“Any Safeway store will BUY and 
pay for in cash at the prices listed 
below, any quantity of the follow- 
ing merchandise in good condition: 

“Cane sugar, 10 lb. cloth bag, 45 
cents; Hills Red 1 lb. can, 27 cents; 
Best Foods, mayonnaise, pint 25 
cents, quart, 42 cents; Old Dutch 
Cleanser, can, 6 cents; Del Monte 
Melba peaches, No. 21% can, 13 cents; 
Del Monte tomato sauce, buffet can, 
3% cents; White King granulated 
soap, large package, 27 cents; Mazola 
Oil, quart can, 35 cents: milk, tall 
can, 5 cents; Crisco or Snowdrift, 3 
lb. can, 53 cents; Waldorf tissue, roll, 
3¥%, cents; Crystal White soap, 10 
bars, 27 cents; Ritz crackers, 1 Ib. 
package, 19 cents; Del Monte catsup, 
large 14 oz. bottle, 10 cents; cigar- 
ettes, all leading brands, carton, 
$1.08.” 


Slashing 


Aid to Reader 


A footnote pointed out to the 
reader thus introduced to a new way 
of making money: 

“Remember, any customer has the 
right to buy from any merchant at 

(Continued on Page 34, Col. 1) 


In this group, taken at the Chicago adclub reception Sunday, are: Mrs. Gilbert 
T. Hodges; Edgar Kobak, chairman of the A. F. A. board; Chester Lang, A. F. A. 
president; Mr. Hodges, immediate past chairman of the board; and Mrs. Kobak. 


COPY CENSORSHIP 
URGED BY SALES 
PROMOTION MEN 


Chicago, June 12.—Newspaper cen- 
sorship of advertising copy was vig- 
orously advocated in a _ resolution 
passed yesterday by the board of di- 
rectors of the sales promotion divi- 
sion of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, during the Asso- 
ciation’s mid-year convention here. 

The advertising executives not only 


declared themselves in favor of cen- 
sorship of copy by. newspapers 
throughout the country, but they 
also placed themselves squarely be- 
hind similar copy censorship by all 
advertising mediums. 

“Resolved,” the statement read, 
“that the sales promotion division 
of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation endorses the work of New 
York City newspapers in protecting 
the integrity of retail advertising 
through constructive censorship of 
retail copy, and recommends that 
newspapers in other cities follow 
suit, and furthermore that all other 
advertising mediums apply this same 
philosophy of censorship to adver- 
tising as a whole.” 

The censorship resolution came as 

(Continued on Page 34, Col. 2) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


System. 


July 1, 1935, it was revealed today. 


effective at once. 


continue until that time. 


salacious language. 


WXYZ, Detroit, Joins NBC Blue Network 
New York, June 14.—National Broadcasting Company announced today 
that station WXYZ, Detroit, operated by the Kunsky-Trendle Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, will join the NBC Blue network Sept. 29, at which time 
the entire Blue network franchise will be transferred from WJR. WXYZ 
is currently serving as the Detroit outlet of the Mutual Broadcasting 


NBC Red network programs will continue to be heard in Detroit 
through WWJ, the Detroit News station. 


A. B. C. Reconsiders Increase in Dues 
Chicago, June 14.—In view of the request of the committee of news- 
paper publisher members for further consideration of the dues question, 
the board of directors of the Audit Bureau of Circulations has voted by 
mail to reconsider the decision to put the revised dues schedule into effect 


Accordingly, billings for the quarter 


beginning July 1 will be made on the old basis. 


Hupp Motor Car Appoints Stack-Goble 
Detroit, Mich., June 14.—Hupp Motor Car Corporation has placed its 
advertising account with Stack-Goble Advertising Agency, 


Chicago, 


Gillette to Continue Max Baer Program 
New York, June 14.—Despite his loss of the heavyweight title last 
night, Max Baer will continue to be featured on the Gillette radio pro- 
gram, at least until his contract with Ruthrauff & Ryan expires July 25. 
The newspaper contest for a name for Baer’s wire-haired terrier will also 


Camel Sued Over Testimonial Photograph 
New York, June 14.—Crawford Burton, famous amateur steeplechase 
rider, has filed suit in the state supreme court against R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Wm. Esty & Co., and Crowell Publishing Company, 
alleging that a photograph used in a Camel advertisement was suscep- 
tible of being regarded as representing him as physically deformed, and 
that the text of the advertisement made it appear he was guilty of uttering 


A.F.A. to Continue Fight on 
Objectionable Advertising 


PRESIDENT AND TWO PAST PRESIDENTS OF A. F. A. 


Widening of Educational Pro- 
gram Planned; Officers 
Re-Elected 


Chicago, June 12.—Closing its 
thirty-first annual convention at the 
Palmer House today, the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America adopted 
resolutions urging all advertising in- 
terests to continue their efforts to 
eliminate objectionable copy and 
pledging the organization to expand 
its program to educate consumers as 
to the social and business values of 
advertising. 

The convention, one of the largest 
and most successful A.F.A. meetings 
in years, re-elected its officers, Ed- 
gar Kobak, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, con- 
tinuing as chairman of the board, 
and Chester H. Lang, director of pub- 
licity of the General Electric Com- 
pany, accepting a second term as 
president. Victor Martin, Davenport 
Democrat, Davenport, Ia., was re- 
elected secretary, and Frank A, 
Black, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston, treasurer. 

Vice-presidents, named by the sev- 
eral groups indicated, were re- 
elected, as follows: Charles E. Mur- 
phy, New York, in charge of depart- 
mental activities; Arthur H. Bray- 
ton, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
in charge of club activities, and 
Josephine Snapp, Capper Publica- 
tions, Chicago, in charge of women’s 
clubs. 


New Directors 


Directors were chosen as follows: 
Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, New York; William H. 
Hodge, Byllesby Engineering & 
Management Corporation, Chicago; 
Mrs. Erma Proetz, Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, St. Louis; O. C. 
Harn, Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Chicago; Eliot Wight, U. S. Envelope 
Company, Springfield, Mass.; and 
Frank G. Huntress, San Antonio 
Express. 

“Back to advertising fundamen- 
tals,’ might have been used to de- 
scribe the theme of the convention, 
as represented by many of the lead- 
ing addresses. Mr. Lang, in his key- 
note speech Monday afternoon, at the 
opening general session, urged ad- 
vertising men to get back to hard 
work to make advertising of most 
use to business and of greatest serv- 
ice to the public. At the same ses- 
sion A. D. Lasker, president of Lord 
& Thomas, reviewed the develop- 
ment of modern advertising philoso- 
phy, which he credited to the late 
John E. Kennedy, as “salesmanship 
in print,” and urged the specific ap- 
plication of this idea to make ad- 
vertising of most value today. 

Criticism of advertising was not 
lacking. John McKinlay, president 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


June 17, 1935 


of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, re- 
garded the growing skepticism of the 
public as one evidence of current 
disappointment and disillusionment, 
but warned advertising men and 
women that they are the professional 
custodians of the tools of advertising 
and must eliminate exaggeration and 
dishonesty if they expect it to retain 
its value. 


Urges Grade Labeling 


Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, chair- 
man of the consumers’ advisory 
board of the NRA, speaking, as she 
said, with the sword of Damocles 
hanging over her future activities in 
the administration, predicted the 
downfall of advertising if the idea 
of greater service to the consumer, 
through the establishment of stand- 
ards of quality, grade labels and 
more information on values, is not 
accepted and whole-heartedly pro- 
moted. She declared that the con- 
tention of advertising interests that 
the establishment of official grades 
of quality will make advertising of 
less value and reduce advertising 
volume, is without foundation. 

On the other hand, current attacks 
on advertising, especially in groups 
of women’s organizations which have 
accepted the distorted view of pro- 
fessional reformers that advertising 
is an economic waste, were success- 
fully refuted in a highly interesting 


and diverting dramatic presentation, 
“Let’s Scrap It,” written by Mrs. 
Anna Steese Richardson, retiring 
editor of Woman's Home Companion, 
and presented by an excellent cast 
of advertising women. In this play- 
let current criticisms voiced by 
women were presented and answered 
so effectively that it will probably 
be presented all over the country 
under the auspices of local adver- 
tising clubs. 

Entertainment was of a high or- 
der. This feature was entrusted prin- 
cipally to the broadcasting compa- 
nies, and it was estimated that 
$40,000 worth of talent was used 
in the three shows offered for the 
amusement of the convention. Mon- 
day evening the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing Company gave the party, NBC 
presented the entertainment at the 
banquet Monday evening, and last 
night Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany was in charge. 


Adopt Resolutions 


Advertising was likewise promoted 
by broadcasts of several of the 
principal addresses at the conven- 
tion, as well as by full coverage of 
the convention by all of the local 
dailies and many from other cities. 
ADVERTISING AGE published dailies re- 
porting convention activities yester- 
day and today. 


Gilbert T. Hodges, New York Sun, 


former chairman of the board of the 
A.F.A., was chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee. The following res- 
olutions offered by the committee 
were adopted unanimously at the 
closing session this afternoon: 


RESOLUTION No. 1 


“Twenty-two years ago the Adver- 
tising Federation of America adopted 
a code of ethics based on Truth in 
Advertising. Since that time tre- 
mendous improvement has been 
made, until today the great bulk of 
advertising is on a high level of 
ethical practice. 

“We commend the continuing ef- 
forts of advertisers, advertising 
agencies, and medium owners to 
eliminate that portion of advertis- 
ing which still violates the broad 
principles of fairness and good 
taste, for we are convinced that it 
is absolutely necessary that all 
three of these advertising interests 
shoulder their full responsibility in 
protecting the public. We believe 
that further progress will require 
closer cooperation of these three in- 
terests and urge that definite steps 
be taken to that end.” 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


“It is evident that much current 
criticism of advertising is due to a 
misunderstanding of its actual val- 
ues and indispensable function in 
stimulating trade and maintaining 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS HAVE BIG MEETING 


mere 
§ ae 


2 — 


All of these men spoke at the industrial marketing conference in Chicago on 


Tuesday. 


From left to right they are G. D. Crain, Jr., “Advertising Age" and 


“Industrial Marketing"; Paul Wooten, Washington editor, “Business Week"; 


Herman H. Lind, National Machine Tool 


Builders’ Association; Howard F. 


Barrows, advertising manager, Austin-Western Road Machinery Company, Aurora, 


i; LS 


. Hamaker, vice-president, Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, O 


Stedman, vice-president, Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee; Walther Buchen, 
Buchen Company, Chicago. 


momentum in the flow of goods from 
producer to consumer, upon which 
modern economic life is absolutely 
dependent, and we believe that a 
better understanding of this neces- 
sary force on the part of both pro- 
ducer and consumer will relieve it of 
undeserved attack and promote a 
more appreciative regard for it. 


Atlantic 


One out of seven Atlantic Monthly 


subscribers in Cleveland 


mentioned in the newspapers dur- 

ing the month of March alone! 

Many were featured repeatedly. 
“Sponsors Business exhibition.”’ 


‘President of Rubber Company Re- 


ports Strike Ended.” 


“President of Automobile Company 
Announces Organization Appoint- 


ments. ”’ 


“Returning from California via 


Panama Canal.”’ 


"Donates $1500 to Western Reserve.’’ 


These were typical news stories 
about Atlantic subscribers. To 


reach the men and women in 


community who have influence, 


use the Atlantic. At $420 a 


you can reach more important 


people for less money with 
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“Atlantic Monthly 


MOST QUOTED PERIODICAL IN AMERICA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Atlantic 


During the past twelve 
months, these names 
have been added to our 
list of advertisers. 


General Motors Corporation 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Inc. 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 

General Electric Company 

Johns-Manville Corporation 

United States Steel Corporation 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 

Continental Can Company, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Norton Company 

National Dairy Products Corporation 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Jamaica Tourist Trade Development 
Board 

The Watson Company 

Grace Line (South American Service) 

Aluminum Company of America 

United Fruit Company 

Chrysler Sales Corporation 

Hotel Delmonico 

Iodent Chemical Company 

Pasadena Community Playhouse 
Association 

Bellevue Hotel 

Bankers Trust 

Norwegian America Line 

Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, 
Ontario 

Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York 

New Hampshire State Planning & 
Development Commission 

Mellon National Bank 

Bank of New York & Trust Company 

Marine Midland Group 

J. C. Deagan, Inc. 

Cunard White Star Ltd. (Peninsular & 
Oriental & British India Steam Na- 
vigation Company) ‘ 

Schenley Products, Inc. (Du Bonnet) 

E. F. Hodgson Company 

Kensington,Inc.(new with November, 
1934) 

Hotel Marguery (new with November, 
1934) 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriter Co. 
(new with December, 1934) 

Cleveland Trust Company (new with 
July, 1934) 

The Decmaphens Shop (new with 
October, 1934) 

National Railways of Mexico (new 
with October, 1934) 

Yosemite Park & Curry Co. (new with 
December, 1934) 


“We therefore recommend that the 
Advertising Federation of America 
continue and expand its educational 
campaign by radio, newspapers, 
speakers and otherwise, conducted 
over a period of years, pointing out 
concretely the business and social 
values of advertising and its indis- 
pensable character, nothwithstanding 
its misuse by a small minority of 
advertisers.” 


RESOLUTION No. 3 


“We wish to commend the work 
of our Women’s Advertising Clubs 
in their activities among women’s 
consumer groups, building up a 
clearer understanding of the definite 
steps by which advertising serves 
the consumer and benefits society, 
and we recommend the extension of 
this work. 

“Further, we urge that all other 
groups affiliated with the Federation 
organize similar educational activi- 
ties, extending the program to in- 
clude addresses before business and 
professional organizations, with em- 
phasis upon the inseparability of ad- 
vertising and other phases of busi- 
ness, to the end that general busi- 
ness groups may realize the broad 
purpose of educational work in sup- 
port of advertising.” 


Overflow Luncheon 


The opening luncheon Monday 
produced an overflow gathering, 875 
crowding into the Grand Ballroom 
of the Palmer House. G. Ray 
Schaeffer, advertising manager of 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, pre- 
sided, and introduced Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly, Richard J. Thain, president 
of the Chicago Federated Advertis- 
ing Club, and Mercedes Hurst, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club, who welcomed the 
convention to the city. 

In his opening address President 
Lang referred to the simplicity of 
advertising, from the standpoint of 
its service in presenting timely buy- 
ing information to the public in the 
most convenient and accessible form. 
‘These are days of full living,” he 
pointed out. “The demands upon 
our time are apparently never-end- 
ing. In this complex modern life, 
how could we get along without ad- 
vertising, which answers our in- 
quiries, gives us information about 
new and worth-while things, and at 
the same time provides time-and- 
place values by telling us where 
these products may be had? 

“Advertising is a mutual service. 
It serves the public by providing 
simple, accessible information on 
what and where to buy, and it serves 
business by making increased sales 
possible through widespread, eco- 
nomical distribution of information 
about what business men have to 
sell. Thus every advertiser has a 
stake in making all advertising 
sound and honest, thereby protect- 
ing the consumer in its use.” 

Mr. Lang admitted that advertis- 
ing has its shortcomings, but pointed 
to efforts which have been made 
and will continue to be made to 
justify public confidence in advertis- 
ing. 

Much to Be Done 


“I wonder if we haven’t already 
set in motion,” he suggested, “forces 
and programs which will rebuild 
confidence in good advertising—if, 

(Continued on Page 32, Col. 1) 
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WFEBR Baltimore................ NBC 
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WGAR Cleveland................. NBC 
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THe Texas Quatiry NETWORK 
THE NortTHWEST TRIANGLE 
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NEW YORK DETROIT 
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Claiborne Flinn Elected 
President of A. A. M. 


Claiborne G. Flinn, Everett Wad- 
dey Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Advertis- 
ing Men, New York. Leslie G. 
Anderson, Billboard, was made vice- 
president. 

A. Jay Segal, United Advertising 
Agency, was elected secretary and 
Steve Brody, assistant secretary. 
Pliny A. Porter, Paul P. Hoeber 
Company, was elected treasurer, 
and Wm. G. Tuman, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Directors chosen are Harold J. 
O'Neil, Fisher-Stevens; R. Steele 
Sherratt, Murray Breese Associates; 
Wesley DeBarger, La Pidus Printing 
and Lithographing Company; How- 
ard M. Warner, Mailograph Com- 
pany; Harry Paley, Gem Creations, 
Inc.; Louis L. Gingold, Gilman, 
Nicoll & Ruthman; Edwin F. Skill- 
man, Haire Publications; C. Harold 
Morrell, American Car & Foundry 
Company, and Jess M. Abrams, Mail- 
ograph Company. 


Select Waddell 

C. Eugene Waddell, Pittsburgh ad- 
vertising counsel, has been ap- 
pointed by Condon Bros. Company, 
Inc., maker of paint and poster 
brushes, to handle its advertising. 
The agency will also handle adver- 
tising of Frank & Seder’s optical de- 
partment. Paul Waddell has joined 
the agency’s copy staff. 


chiefly responsible for the amazing 


KENNEDY HELD 
THE BENEFACTOR 
OF ADVERTISING 


Lasker Attributes Growth to 
His Definition 


Chicago, June 13.—Lauding the 
late John E. Kennedy as the genius 


growth of advertising by defining its 
function as “Salesmanship in Print,” 
Albert D. Lasker, president of Lord 
& Thomas, gave the 31st annual con- 
vention of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America a flying start at its 
luncheon Monday with an address 
on copy. 

Mr. Lasker also threw an inter- 
esting light on his own career. 
He joined Lord. & Thomas in 1898 
with the intention of making a brief 
study of advertising, then réturning 
to the newspaper field. He was dis- 
appointed, but intrigued by the fact 
that none was able to give a satis- 


factory answer to his query‘ as to 


what constituted effective advertis- 
ing. 

Though the bright flame of genius 
was burning in the advertising field 
even then, the pioneers were doing 
good work instinctively and without 
the guidance of a basic principle. 

Kennedy made a dramatic en- 
trance into the advertising world. 
At 6 o’clock one May evening, A. L. 
Thomas, head of the agency, re- 
ceived this note: 

“You do not know what advertis- 
ing is. No one in the advertising 
business knows what advertising is. 
No advertiser 
knows for certain 
what advertising 
is. If you want 
to know, tell this 
messenger that I 
should come up. I 
am waiting in the 
lobby down- 


Mr. Lasker was 
in Mr. Thomas’ 
office when this 
cryptic message 
was received, and 
was delegated to 
interview Kennedy — an interview 
which lasted until 3 o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. The erstwhile mem- 
ber of the Canadian Northwest 
Mounted Police, who had fashioned 
his advertising definition in the still 
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watches of the night, told the lis- 
tener: 

“Advertising is salesmanship in 
print. Give the consumer, in an in- 
teresting way, the reason why it is 
in the consumer’s interest to buy 
the wares you have for sale.” 

Kennedy joined Lord & Thomas 
and wrote his thesis in a series of 
short articles. 

“So promising to the future of ad- 
vertising were their inspired fore- 
sight and common sense,” said Mr. 
Lasker, “that practically every news- 
paper and magazine in America ran 
them free of charge over the name 
of our firm.” 

How Kennedy translated his the- 
ory into copy that sold was also re- 
lated by Mr. Lasker. 


A Washing Machine Job 


“The initial client that Lord & 
Thomas secured for Mr. Kennedy’s 
services was a company which in- 
vented and marketed the first wash- 
ing machine. It operated as a mail 
order concern. Hence, here was an 
opportunity to get measured results 
on applied salesmanship-in-print as 
compared to previous copy. 

“The company prepared its own 
advertisements: its business grew 
in a modest way. It ran, as did many 
other advertisers in those days, the 
same advertisement for years with- 
out change. 

“It was a small advertisement with 
the headline ‘DON’T BE CHAINED 
TO THE WASHBOARD.’ In the 
copy they told (1) about this newly 
invented washing machine that 
could be operated by hand; (2) that 
it did the work in half the time re- 
quired in the old-fashioned wash- 
board way; (3) that it was offered 
on a 30-day free trial plan, or if 
found acceptable could be bought on 
the installment plan at $2 a month. 

“The genius of John E. Kennedy 
later quadrupled their business and 
multiplied their profits without alter- 
ing a single one of the facts in this 
advertisement. 


Changes the Tune 


“He reasoned: ‘Your business has 
grown slowly because (a) you ask a 
woman who answers your advertise- 
ment to accept your statement that 
she is chained to the washboard; 
when, in fact, this is hyperbole, 
which never attracts. (b) You fail 
to present the allure to be found in 
your machine. (c) Your trial offer, 
as stated, does not instill the con- 
fidence that it should. And (d) you 
offer it on the installment plan when 
installment buying is socially a dis- 
grace,’—as it was in that day. 

“Working with exactly the same 
elements that the copy always had, 
without changing a single fact in the 
sales plan, here is the advertisement 
that John E. Kennedy prepared: 

“At the top of his copy he pictured 
a woman sitting in a rocking chair 
reading a magazine, while her left 
hand turned the crank of the ma- 
chine. He thereby showed the pleas- 
ures and benefits of using the wash- 
ing machine. This was news. This 
was affirmative. The old illustration 
was offensive and negative. 

“His headline read: ‘LET THIS 
MACHINE DO YOUR WORK FOR 
YOU WHILE IT PAYS FOR IT- 
SELF.’ 

“Note the directness, the newsi- 
ness, and the sales appeal in this 
headline. How different from ‘DON’T 
BE CHAINED TO THE WASHTUB.’ 


Dramatizing the Story 


“His copy began: ‘A man once 
tried to sell me a horse. He said it 
was a good horse. I said, “All right. 
I want to buy a horse. Let me see 
the horse.” “No,” he said, “I cannot 
let you see the horse, because the 
horse is not here. You will have to 
pay me for the horse and take my 


word for it that it is a good horse.” 
I did not buy the horse. I made up 
my mind that if I ever went into 
business, I would not ask anyone to 
buy any of my goods on blind faith.’ 

“In light of that simple parable, 
the offer of four weeks’ free trial 
now meant something. 

“And instead of asking a woman 
to buy on installment of $2 a month, 
Mr. Kennedy wrote: ‘If you hire a 
washwoman, you pay her $1.20 a 
day. If you do your own washing, 
your time is surely worth at least 
as much. My machine will do your 
washing in half the time the old way 
requires. If after 30 days’ free trial 
you find this is a fact, send me 50c 
a week for a few weeks out of the 
60c you save either in your own time 
or that of a laundress.’ 

“Far from asking the reader to 
admit that she was a drudge, here 
was the implication that every wo- 
man is worthy of a servant. 

“And far from subjecting her to 
the humility of installment buying, 
here was the more positive appeal 
to save 50c a week and let the ma- 
chine pay for itself. 

“The results achieved instantly 
were truly beyond belief. The num- 
ber of inquiries for every dollar 
spent were multiplied, the percent- 
age of sales to inquiries doubled, and 
profits thereby quadrupled.” 

Mr. Lasker told how emotion was 
introduced into advertising by Wood- 
bury’s facial soap and how Lifebuoy, 
seemingly doomed to failure, made 
a sensational success when the right 
copy was written. He related how 
Chrysler pierced the Ford and Chev- 
rolet armor with “Look at all three.” 

But these victories and all others 
he attributed merely to a broaden- 
ing and logical growth of the funda- 
mental laid down by Kennedy. 

Mr. Lasker summed up all of his 
advertising philosophy in the com- 
mandment: “Make it sing,” but said 
that this, too, is rooted in the Ken- 
nedy definition. And returning to 
that prophet of advertising, he said: 

“I accepted the invitation to speak 
to you today that I might plead with 
you, my fellows in advertising, to have 
the vision, the patience, the courage 
in face of stress and change to abide 
ever by the fundamental concept of 
advertising copy, through which 
alone advertising practice will en- 
dure.” 


Four A’s Plan to 
“Educate” Universities 


Plans to “educate educational in- 
stitutions” on the economic functions 
of advertising were recently laid be- 
fore the New England Council of 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies by Fred C. Gamble, 
executive secretary. A survey now 
being conducted by the association 
among leading colleges and univer- 
sities, Mr. Gamble said, is revealing 
that advertising as a force of distri- 
bution is receiving little attention 
from faculties in their teaching. 

“Most colleges present courses on 
the technique of advertising,” said 
Mr. Gamble, “but very few teachers 
of economics lay before their stu- 
dents the broad and necessary func- 
tions of advertising as a force in dis- 
tribution. Students are not shown 
why advertising generally tends to 
lower cost to the consumer, by dis- 
seminating information about prod- 
ucts more speedily than is possible 
by any other method, thus helping 
create mass production and lowered 
prices.” Mr. Gamble pointed out that 
the purpose of the survey is to help 
advertisers and agencies to find out 
how they can be of assistance to the 
teachers of economics, and then to 
furnish the facts and material 
teachers need. 


Appoints Reps 
The Indiana, Pa., Gazette has ap- 
pointed DeLisser, Boyd & Terhune, 
Inc., as national advertising repre- 


sentative. 


219,134 box tops 


from one half page 


is another world’s record made by 


Metropolita 
Baltimore Sun — Boston Globe — Buffale 
Times—Chicago Tribune—Cleveland Plain 


Dealer—Detroit News—New York News— 
Philadelphia ee Press— 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat—Washington Star 


Current Circulation 
6,068,300 families 


Largest circulation 
of any medium, 
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The Largest Grouped Buying Power 
in New England 
can be reached every day through 


be Boston Do 


Even at the average income for ALL the families in New England the 
annual Retail PURCHASES of daily readers of The Boston Post amounts to 


°648,692,546" 


and it has been definitely proved that their 
annual income is MANY MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS MORE than the general average 
—SO THEY CAN AFFORD TO BUY. 


The Boston Post 


circulation reaches 
many thousands more 
homes in the $3,000 to 
$10,000 annual income 
group than any other 
j Boston newspaper as 
proved by Dr. Daniel 
Starch’s survey of Bos- 
ton newspaper readers. 


Such an outstanding buying power concen- 
trated within the circulation of ONE news- 
paper is an outstanding market for EVERY 
product which advertisers have to sell. 


The home-delivered Boston Post reaches more 
than a THIRD-OF-A-MILLION families 
every day just before the day’s buying begins. 
It is the daily newspaper which people prefer 
—it sells itself because its readers like it as 
a newspaper—it has only ONE edition—no 
duplication of morning and evening readers 
—and has been the guide to family shopping 
in New England for 103 years. 


Average Net Paid Daily Circulations 


The Boston Post 341.507 
The Boston Herald 123,061 
The Boston Traveler 175,954 
The Boston Daily Globe 126,821 
The Boston Evening Globe 136,049 


The Boston Post 


GAINED 4,880 copies per 
day this year over the same 
L period last year. 


Boston Herald Boston Traveler The Boston Post Evening Globe Boston Daily Globe 
Illustrations scaled to represent latest net paid circulation of the various newspapers. 
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Asks Federal 
Aid for U. S. 
Travel Drive 


Chicago, June 13.—It is time for 
the United States government and 
business to get together and draw 
up plans to attract tourists to this 
country from other nations, Charles 
F. Hatfield, executive secretary of 
the International Travel Federation, 
St. Louis, Mo., declared in an ad- 
dress Tuesday before the American 
Community Advertising Association 
here. 

“The travel industry of this coun- 
try needs to be coordinated, devel- 


oped, and stimulated as only govern- 
ment cooperation and recognition 
will do,” Mr. Hatfield said. “Our 
government in the past has spent 
large sums of money to help its own 
people know how to travel abroad 
in the interests of business. Let us 
invest some money in getting for- 
eigners to come to the United States 
—a vast country full of attractions 
that would be of world interest if 
publicized.” Legislation has been 
proposed in this direction, Mr. Hat- 
field said. 

Mr. Hatfield was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association. N. E. G. 
Gaillard, Gaillard Realty Company, 
New York, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Don E. Mowry, Sears Roe- 
buck & Co., Chicago, was re-elected 
secretary. 


NEWSPAPERS IN 
FIGHT TO STEN 
FREE PUBLICITY 


Harris Raps Broadcasting of 
Sponsored News 


Chicago, June 13.—Newspapers are 
going to concentrate on the problem 
of keeping propaganda out of their 
news columns, it was indicated at 


the Inland Daily Press Association 
meeting at the Palmer House this 
week. Linwood I. Noyes, of the 
Globe, Ironwood, Mich., president of 
the association, and E. H. Harris, of 
the Palladium and Item, Richmond, 
Ind., chairman of the publishers’ na- 
tional radio committee, dealt with 
this subject from different angles. 

Mr. Harris, while ridiculing the 
sponsoring of news, also said that 
newspapers can easily dispense with 
the services of news bureaus which 
make news available for sponsorship. 
“When news becomes commercialized, 
it immediately becomes subject to 
prostitution,” he asserted. 

“Can you imagine a great news- 
paper leading off its principal story 
on Page 1 with a paragraph some- 
thing like this: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: The dou- 


months old. 


FERNBROOK 


the taste. 


@ WHEN THE DAWN IS ON THE BLUEGRASS THE COURIER-JOURNAL IS FAVORITE AT THE BREAKFAST TABLES 


GLENCOE Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon Whis- 
key is 3 years and 5 


FORTUNA Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon Whis- 
key has been in the wood 
1 year and 8 months 


leaves 
the barrels at 8 months 
of age—and you'll like 


ING COOLED 


rich taste and mellowness. 
Glencoe Whiskey. 


GLENCOE DIST, 


FRIENDSHIPS. 


TODAY Glencoe Whiskies are aged the 
way. On introduction you, too, will say: 


‘Ah, a fine aged-in-wood whiskey!” 


15 YEARS AFTER LEE SHEATHED HIS SWORD 
AT APPOMATTOX, GLENCOE WHISKEY WAS WARM- 


same nature 


Only wood barrels and years give Glencoe Whiskey such 
You'll be proud, sir, to serve 
Its taste will make guests ask for its 
The same standard fine quality also makes For- 
tuna and Fernbrook favorites the Nation over. 
truly fine whiskies which win everlasting friendships on 
taste—and they are moderately priced. 


Like good old Glencoe Whiskies, The Courier-Journal and 
The Louisville Times have dominated Kentucky news- 
paper reading interest more than 100 and 50 years, 
respectively—now, State-wide, daily. Concentrate. your 
advertising in them. 


COURIER-JOURNAL 
LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED 
NATIONALLY BY 


THE BRANHAM 
COMPANY 


Give You Coverage Without Competition From Dawn to Dusk 


AND THE LOUISVILLE TIMES COMPLETES THE COVERAGE AT SUNDOWN 


A STITCH IN TIME 


Spool Cotton Company, New 
York, has begun a series of eight 


test campaigns, utilizing small 

space and humorous cartoons in 

260 newspapers. Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., is the agency. 


ble column story of vast national im- 
portance which is herewith presented 
to you in these columns is presented 
through the courtesy of Messrs. 
Blank and Blank, the largest manu- 
facturers and distributors of hot air 
appliances in the world. 


Don’t Forget the Sponsor, Boys! 


“When you read this story, just re- 
call that it has come to you through 
the courtesy of Messrs. Blank and 
Blank. We hope you will enjoy it 
and we especially hope that when 
you next buy a hot air appliance 
you will keep Messrs. Blank and 
Blank in mind. Try their appliances 
once and you will never use any 
others.” 

Proper editing will drive puffery 
out of the newspapers, Mr. Harris as- 
serted. 

“If individual publishers’ will 
merely adopt the policy that they 
will no longer reprint advertising 
free of charge which has been issued 
for a consideration through another 
medium,” he said, “they will soon 
solve one of their most vexatious 
problems.” 

As for press associations making 
news available to the highest bidder, 
he commented: 

“The three newspaper associations 
depend upon newspapers for their 
existence. But the newspapers are 
not dependent upon them. It is al- 
ways within the power of an individ- 
ual newspaper or a group of news- 
papers to set up a new agency for 
obtaining news.” 


Cites Government Publicity 


Mr. Harris pointed out that the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, 
which exercises a life and death 
power over radio, used 178 broadcast- 
ing periods over one network in 1934 
without charge. Almost as many 
more were taken by other branches, 
still without paying. 

Mr. Noyes gave more attention to 
commercial publicity in newspapers. 

“I pick up an exchange,” said he, 
“and on one page see Kelvinator’s 
free publicity headed, ‘The Kelvin 
Kitchen,’ and on the next a quarter- 
page paid advertisement for General 
Electric! 

“Bare-faced publicity and propa- 
ganda are easy to spot, but the under- 
ground propaganda perfected during 
the war is awful. Sunday feature 
pages are replete with free public- 
ity about people and things which 
rightfully belong in the advertising 
columns, but which will never be 
there as long as they get space free.” 


Open Studio 


Alfred D. Lighthall and Henry F. 
Allison, formerly of Underwood & 
Underwood, have organized Photo- 
graphic Illustrations, Inc., at 143 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


White Promotes Bauman 


J. N. Bauman, formerly assistant 
sales manager of The White Motor 
Company, Cleveland, has been made 


general sales manager, succeeding 
George F. Russell, resigned. 
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Dealers have 
softer side 


Ravens who has watched a grocer slip a 
handout to a hungry road kid, or who has 
seen the druggist laughing at the movies, 
knows that white coats and sharp pencils are 
no barrier to the usual human emotions — 
even though the tinkle of the cash register 
may be primary. 

Your retailers— big and little, your depart- 
ment store buyers, jobbers and district man- 
agers, are flesh and blood. They read the 
papers, whistle “Isle of Capri,” and enjoy a 
good story. And, like the rest of us, they 
prefer doing business with people they know. 

In the business offices of THIS WEEK'S 21 
newspapers, are men who know these retailers 
and wholesalers by their first names. To these 
men, a national campaign is a local problem. 
They see distribution, not in terms of chill 


statistics, but as something concerning Bill 
at the Big Store, or Charlie over at chain 
headquarters. 

The friendly cooperation of the staffs of 
THIS WEEK'S member-papers is not shown on 
our rate card. But, just as THIS WEEK is part 
of these papers, so their local prestige and 
good-will are part of THIS WEEK. That's why the 
“dealer influence” of THIS WEEK is the sum of 
the dealer influence of its 21 great newspapers. 


Memo for Manufacturers: THIS WEEK is the color- 
gravure magazine distributed in 21 principal cities east 
of the Rockies through the same powerful newspapers 
dealers use themselves... Its exclusive colorgravure 
process permits lifelike illustration of what they sell... 
More than 4,000,000 circulation . . . Strong in the sales 
centers where other magazines are weak... Dealers 
get stronger support. 


A Powerful Sales Force in America’s A Market 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Washington 


7 Sip” mn 


NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Ave. CHICAGO: 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


DETROIT: General Motors Bldg. 
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Outdoor Man Host to 


Large Group of Consumers 


The Kiwanis Club of Allentown, 
Pa., was the guest of the Lehigh 
Advertising Company of that city 
June 6. An inspection tour preceded 
the Kiwanis luncheon, which was 
held in the outdoor advertising com- 
pany’s plant. W. E. D. Schwartz of 
the company acted as host, and ex- 
piained in a brief talk the machinery 
that makes the wheels go around in 
outdoor advertising, as well as eco- 
nomic justifications for advertising. 


Spirella to B. B. D. O. 


The Spirella Company, Niagara 
Falls manufacturer of foundation 
garments, has placed its advertising 
account with Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., New York. 


Chicago Agency 
Uses Radio in 
Own Research 


Chicago, June 13.—Station WGN, 
Chicago, will be used as a labora- 
tory to determine reactions of radio 
audiences in a new type of program 
to be launched next Sunday by 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 
advertising agency. 

The usual entertainment will be 
provided, but time normally devoted 
to commercials will be given over 
to a new kind of contest. The audi- 
ence will be asked to submit its re- 
actions to test questions involving 


buying habits, style preferences and 
many other problems existing be- 
tween sellers and buyers. 

Merchandise prizes, ranging from 
electric refrigerators to meat prod- 
ucts, will be awarded to winners. 
Joe DuMond, radio director for 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, will pre- 
side at the mike, using his lyric 
baritone both to entertain and ex- 
hort the audience. 


Elects Arthur Zinn 


Arthur Zinn, vice-president of the 
former Gem Safety Razor Corpora- 
tion, has been elected to the board 
and vice-presidency of Zinn & Meyer, 
Inc., New York agency. Jerome S&S. 
Meyer was made secretary and 
Richard A. Zinn, president and 
treasurer. 


“Ladies’ Home Journal” 
Makes Pattern Tie-Up 


The Ladies’ Home Journal has 
completed arrangements to use 
Vogue Patterns editorially in its 
pages. Starting with its September 
issue, the Journal each month will 
make a presentation of the latest 
Vogue Patterns as_ selected for 
Journal readers by Julia Coburn, 
fashion editor of the Journal. Vogue 
Patterns will be used in connection 
with Journal fashion material, to 
provide a complete fashion service. 


F. S. Waters Dies 


Frank S. Waters, president of the 
Lyon Metal Products Company, Au- 
rora, Ill., maker of lockers, steel 
shelving, and allied lines, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack June 6, at 
his home near Aurora. 


10. 


Answer .. 


New York 


what Jacksonville newspaper? Answer 


Test for Space-Buyers 


1. What newspaper has the largest circulation in Florida? 


2. What newspaper reaches 85% of all literate families within Jacksonville city 
limits? Answer 


3. What newspaper is delivered daily to 81.29% of all occupied homes in Jackson- 
I ee Ce leer a eens 


4. What newspaper intensively covers Jacksonville's suburban communities, the 
beaches, and rural Duval County? Answer 


5. What newspaper exerts a powerful influence throughout Jacksonville's retail 
trade territory? Answer 


6. Consistent gains in circulation throughout depression years have been shown by 


7. The circulation of what newspaper shows a 24% bonus over the circulation at the 
time its present rate was established? Answer 
8. What newspaper not only does an amazingly good job of covering urban and sub- 
urban and Jacksonville's trade territory but also circulates largely throughout the 
entire state of Florida? Answer...............--- 2c cece ee eee 
9. What newspaper has a brilliant record of achieving sales RESULTS in urban Jack- 
sonville and throughout Jacksonville's Trade Territory? Answer. 
In what newspaper should you advertise to do the most effective possible selling 


job in this prosperous and responsive area? Answer 


If you have written "Times-Union" in answer to every one of these 
questions, rate yourself 100% in this test. "The Florida Times-Union" is 
the correct answer to each question—and to your own advertising prob- 
lem as well. 


The Florida Cimes-Union 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN JACKSONVILLE 


Daily — rLoriva’s LARGEST NEWSPAPER «54 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


Chicago 


GARNER & GRANT, Atlanta, Georgia 


Detroit San Francisco 


ot. & 6 88. 6S 2 9 


Los Angeles 


Lang Suggests 
Consumer Study 
Through Adclubs 


Chicago, June 13.—The Advertis- 
ing Federation of America might do 
well to undertake a survey of con- 
sumer reactions to advertising, with 
the cooperation of advertising clubs, 
during the com- 
ing year, Chester 


Lang, A. F. A. 
president, sug- 
gested to the 


Club Activities 
Conference here 
Monday. 

A small sur- 
vey in Pittsfield, 
Mass., disclosed 
that 72 per cent 
of consumers 
interviewed do 
“not always” be- 
lieve advertising, Mr. Lang pointed 
out. Thirteen and three-quarters per 
cent stated that they had no faith 
in advertising, while an equal num- 
ber stated that they accepted adver- 
tising as truthful. 

A request that the A. F. A. try to 
develop a method of “professional- 
izing advertising men and women” 
was voiced by Frank C. Hoffman, 
sales manager, Van Hoffman Press, 
and president of the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. 

Mr. Hamilton decried current ad- 
vertising practices which he declared 
are reflecting discredit upon adver- 
tising. He cited the case of a recent 
liquor advertisement, which, he said, 
depicted a young girl saying to an 
equally young escort, “Charlie, your 
parties get better and better,” with 
the escort replying, “Yes, that’s be- 
cause I use X. Y. Z. whisky.” 

The claims that Camel cigarettes 
serve as “pick-ups” after athletic 
competition Mr. Hamilton labeled as 
ridiculous. He also denounced the 
Lucky Strike copy headlined “I am 
your best friend,” as “righteous sanc- 
timony,” and sharply criticized the 
Chesterfield advertising, which 
showed a grandmother reaching for 
a cigarette. 


Josephine Snapp 


Split for Breakfast 


Edgar Kobak, vice-president in 
charge of sales, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, and A. F. A. chairman, 
urged clubs to select their officers 
on the sole basis of their leadership 
ability. 

How the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Detroit successfully con- 
ducted a wide program of consumer 
education, was described by Louise 
C. Grace, president of the club, and 
director of research and mediums, 
Grace & Bement, Inc. 

Other addresses on various angles 
of club work were presented by club 
officers at the Monday morning ses- 
sion, and at the men’s breakfast ses- 
sion, and the annual breakfast of 
the Council of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs Wednesday morning. 

Presiding at the Monday morning 
session were Josephine Snapp, Cap- 
per Publications, vice-president, A. 
F. A., and chairman of the Council 
on Women’s Advertising Clubs, and 
Arthur Brayton, Marshall Field & 
Co., wholesale, vice-president, A. F. 
A., and chairman of the Council on 
Advertising Clubs. E. Evalyn Grum- 
bine, advertising director, Child Life, 
Chicago, was program chairman for 
the women’s breakfast Wednesday, 
with Miss Snapp presiding. 


Atlas to Cutajar 


The Atlas Tack Corporation, Fair- 
haven, Mass., manufacturer of over 
24,000 items for the hardware and 
other trades, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Charles J. 
Cutajar, New York. Plans call for 
improved packages and display ma- 
terial, direct mail, trade and indus- 
trial advertising followed later by 
consumer advertising. 


Nene tend 


Bass-Luckoff, Inc., Detroit, has 
been appointed to handle advertis- 
ing for the Michigan State Fair. 
Newspapers, radio and outdoor ad- 
vertising will be used. The agency 
is also handling advertising for Vir- 
ginia Murray Laboratories, makers 


of cosmetics. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


0. SOGLOW 


ST. IVES 


“As I was going to St. Ives 

I met a man with seven wives. 
Every wife had seven sacks. 
Every sack had seven cats. 
Every cat had seven kits. 

Kits, cats, sacks, and wives — 


How many were going to St. Ives?” 


Modern marketing is amazingly like the 
old nursery rhyme. New York, for instance, 
has forty wives—the forty leading trading 


centres where 59% of all retail sales are 


made. They do as New York does. 


Every one of these forty wives has at 


least seven sacks—the smaller towns and 


THE 


cities that do as their big neighbors do. 


Every one of these sacks has at least seven 
cats—the still smaller towns and villages — 
and each cat has seven or more kits—the 


outlying countryside. 


When you sell New York, you sell its kits, 
cats, sacks, and wives. Can’t help it. That 
is the way merchandise moves. 


The New Yorker is just one of many ways 
to sell the New York market. It is small, 
inexpensive, unpretentious; but it works 


swiftly, deftly, surely. 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45th STREET e NEW YORK 
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The Professional Attitude in 
Advertising 


Numerous references made _ by 
speakers at the convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
which held its thirty-first annual 
meeting in Chicago last week, em- 
phasized the view that advertising is 
a profession. While many advertis- 
ing activities are parallel with other 
Lasiness operations, there is no 
doubt that to advertisers and the 
public, those who counsel on adver- 
tising policies and plans provide a 
professional service. 

Thus it was entirely natural for 
John McKinlay, able president of 
Marshall Field & Co., to present the 
current problem of advertising, that 
of eliminating objectionable copy, as 
one which can best be solved by the 
application of the higher ethical 
sianaards which are associated with 
the practice of a profession. He felt 
that cleaning up advertising is a 
task which naturally falls to those 
who take pride in the standing of 
their profession, and in the confi- 
dence with which it is regarded by 
their clients and the public. 

“A profession,” Mr. McKinlay 
pointed out, “carries with it the right 
to select your clients, carries with it 
a pride in your work, a jealousy 
which will not allow that work to be 
prostituted to meaner levels. I know 
of no other cure for the skepticism 
of the public arising from the gross 
exaggerations to which advertising 
is sometimes given than the profes- 
sional pride and courage which ad- 
vertising men should show in their 


relations to their clients.” 

Advertising agents and others who 
undertake to advise business men 
regarding advertising are offered a 
challenge from a _ business leader 
who expects professional standards 
to be established and applied in the 
direction of advertising campaigns. 
He expects advertising, from this 
professional standpoint, to have 
higher ethical standards than those 
which apply to business as a whole; 
and advertising men, functioning in 
their professional capacities, to re- 
strain, modify and direct the activi- 
ties of their clients with due regard 
for the welfare of the public and of 
advertising, as well as the imme- 
ciate selfish benefit of the advertiser 
himself. 

We believe that Mr. McKinlay has 
emphasized a point which is some- 
times overlooked or thought about 
too little. While professional coun- 
sel in advertising usually is asso- 
ciated with the business of adver- 
tising, and while it might be thought 
that the disinterested and _ high- 
minded services characteristic of the 
best in other professions are difficult 
of attainment in advertising, the 
ideal is not too high for those who 
consider their work as a profession. 

Certainly the acceptance of the 
ethical responsibilities implied in 
the conduct of advertising as a pro- 
fessional service involves the ap- 
plication of a philosophy which can- 
not help but improve advertising as 
a service to business and the public. 


A Contrast in Viewpoints 


At least one official representative 
of the consumer, Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair, who appeared on the program 
of the A. F. A. at its Chicago con- 
vention, came prepared to warn ad- 
vertising of the dire results which 
will follow failure to adopt policies 
which she recommends in her capac- 
ity as chairman of the consumers’ 
advisory board of the NRA. She did 
not hesitate to predict the “down- 
fall” of advertising unless grade 
labeling is adopted and more tech- 
nical information regarding stand- 
ards of quality is supplied. 

Listening to this prophet of gloom 
made one contrast her forecast of the 
end of advertising with the simple, 
straightforward picture of advertis- 
ing presented by Chester H. Lang, 
president of the Federation, in his 
annual address. He pictured the 
busy housewife turning to advertis- 
ing as the most convenient, acces- 
sible source of buying information, 
which not only tells her about the 
goods she needs, but identifies them 


by brand for easy selection later on. 
Instead of concealing facts about 
products, advertising gives them the 
widest possible circulation, and then 
permits the satisfied customer to 
continue to use a branded product 
which has demonstrated its quality 
and value. 

Somehow or other, we can’t get 
excited about Mrs. Blair’s picture 
of an advertisingless world in which 
grades and technical standards will 
take the place of experience based 
on satisfactory tests of advertised 
products. Standard grades may have 
advantages for professional buyers, 
but the convenience and time-saving 
advantages of brand identification 
through advertising commend them- 
selves to the housewife who is not 
looking for an opportunity to study 
specifications of the products she 
buys, but who appreciates the as- 
surance of known standards of qual- 
ity and reasonable prices which the 
actual use of familiar, advertised 
brands has given her. 


THE BOY WHO MADE GOOD 


[HEAR They VE MACE 
You A PARTNER W THE 
HUE AND CRY ADVER- 
MSuiSe AGENCY 

CONGRATULATIONS. 


| SUPPOSE You STARTED 
AT The BoTrom ANO 

LEARNED THE BUSINESS 
From AT 2? 


| SPOSE | SLAVED AT THAT JOB 
Six OR SEVEN LONG, DREARY 
WEEKS BEFORE TH' BiG OPPOR~ 
TUNITY’ CAME ALONG, THEY WERE 
WRANGLING OVER TH’ LAYOUT 
FOR A HALF PAGE NEwS PAPER AD, 


“AS USUAL, GETTING NOWHERE SO 
TH’ PRESIDENT CAME OUT AND ASKED 
ME WHAT | THOUGHT OF (T. FOR NO 
GOOO REASON { SAID IT 

ROTTEN, WELL, HE RAISED MY SALARY 


FROM THEN ON | BEGAN TS MaKe 
PROGRESS, WHEN ASKED FOR AW 
OPINION OW ADVERTISING COPY 
OR LAYOUTS | DION'T SAY THEY WERE 
ROTTEN. | SAID THeYyY LACKED 
PUNCH AND 


THE OAY | TOLO ‘EM A CERTAWN 
AD SHOWED BAD PSYCHOLOGY 
THEY DECIDED TS TAke me 

INTO THE FIRM 


—New York Herald Tribune 


Voice of the Advertiser 


House Organ Does 


Fine Job for Jennings 

To the Editor: Your readers will 
probably be interested in our unusual 
experience with “Tips and Topics,” 
which we started back in 1927 as an 
unpretentious twelve-page house or- 
gan. Its purpose was to sell used 
machines, and it was in the form 
of a catalog with price lists. There 
was no editorial policy, nothing ex- 
cept pictures of machines and 
prices. It did a pretty fair job by 
selling a few used machines, but lit- 
tle did we realize its importance and 
its future possibilities until we 
changed our policy to a more or less 
general informative type of house 
magazine. 

“Tips and Topics” is probably dif- 
ferent from the standard type of 
house organ inasmuch as it carries 
a larger percentage of general in- 
formative copy than customarily 
used. Personally, this type of sales 
promotion appealed to us, but no 
addition was made until our readers 
were asked to set the editorial policy. 

I mailed out about 10,000 letters 
asking our readers to offer ‘sugges- 
tions as to what character of copy 
they would like to see appear in a 
new and improved “Tips and Topics” 
being contemplated. More than 50 
per cent replied, and when the vari- 
ous suggestions were gathered, we 
discovered that the largest majority, 
by far, preferred news of the indus- 
try, news about business conditions 
generally, good meaty articles, pic- 
tures of machines on location, car- 
toons and jokes, a little philosophy 
and various other material of im- 
portance to other operators. 


It is probably more difficult to 
produce “Tips and Topics” in its 
present form than the average house 
organ, because it is a general edi- 
torial job plus a trade job. The 
editor of “Tips and Topics” must be 
generally informed, just as though 
he were preparing a general maga- 
zine. 

We spend about $300,000 a year 
for direct mail. We have 22 men 
on the road who are costing us, to- 


gether with their expenses, approxi- 
mately $150,000 a year. “Tips and 
Topics” represents an annual ex- 
penditure, including printing, edi- 
torial cost, plates, mailing, etc., of 
about $25,000 a year, and yet it 
brings in more traceable orders than 
all other direct mail effort and na- 
tional magazine advertising com- 
bined. Here’s the secret in back of 
its success. 

1. We reduce “shop talk” 
minimum. 

2. We try to open our pages with 
interesting, general editorial copy. 

3. We do it in a friendly sort of 
a manner. We do not cram any- 
thing down our reader’s throat. We 
let him do his own thinking. 

4. We present our products with 
the absence of long, drawn-out de- 
scriptions and sales talk. 

5. We print the very latest news 
in our industry gathered by our 
salesmen in the field. 

6. We make special offers that 
are really special and not just 
“hokum.” 


7. We enclose an order blank 
with prices and a stamped addressed 
envelope with every magazine every 
month. 

By offering the reader subjects 
which are sure to interest him, by 
giving him a fact, an idea to im- 
prove his business, by compiling for 
him news which every well-read per- 
son should have at his fingertips, by 
giving him a laugh, we break down 
a certain amount of so-called sales 
resistance. That is the whole secret 
in back of the success of this little 
publication. 


to a 


Each month we know exactly 
how much business it brings back, 
because every return envelope en- 
closed is keyed by color, and from 
actual facts this little magazine, as 
unpretentious as it is, does a “swell” 
sales job. 


This is written for the purpose of 
showing certain sceptics in the ad- 
vertising field, who still think that 
a house magazine is nothing but a 
good-will producer, that that opinion 
is far from the truth, because any ad- 


vertising man can make a house or- 
gan pay by using the suggestions 
mentioned above. 


Between 1927 and 1931 “Tips and 


Topics” nearly doubled its results 
with each month. 

In 1932 it produced......... $168,000 
In 1933 it produced......... 260,000 
In 1934 it produced......... 282,000 
First quarter of 1935........ 73,000 


All of this is due to our unselfish 
policy of giving the reader something 
interesting to read about and not 
blasting “shop talk” on him at every 
turn of the page. 

“Tips and Topics” has an average 
circulation of 16,000 and is mailed 
without charge to distributors, job- 
bers, and operators in all parts of 
the world. It is 8%x5¥%, 64 pages 
and printed in two colors. The mail- 
ing rate is two cents per copy. 


J. K. Morey, 


Advertising Manager, O. D. 
Jennings & Co., Chicago. 


Aids Other Fellow 


To the Editor: Rarely, if ever, 
does an advertiser publicize a _ pro- 
duct which he does not sell, but that 
is just what American Spirits, Inc., 
distributor of Carioca rum, is doing 
in a campaign for Carioca Cooler— 
promoting Coca-Cola. 

Mixed with Carioca rum, Coca- 
Cola makes an excellent summer 
drink—the combination to be known 
as Carioca Cooler. 


Rop ARKELL, 
Sales Promotion Department, 
American Spirits, Inc., New York. 


. Fv F 


Druggists Can Still 


Indulge in Laughter 

To the Editor: We believe you 
will be interested to learn that in 
spite of these days of cut-throat com- 
petition, the retail druggist still re- 
tains a sense of humor. This has 
been definitely proved by the fact 
that we have had unusual response 
to advertisements like those _ en- 
closed. 

These are proofs which we are 
running or will run in the various 
drug publications; they have ap- 
pealed to the retailer to the extent 
of his calling upon us for mats or 
electros to reproduce in his local 
papers. 

At first glance this might seem to 
be a common occurrence. But, as we 
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CIBA COMPANY, INC, 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


are manufacturers of ethical special- 
ties whose advertising and selling 
effort is concentrated upon the phy- 
sician, we think you will agree that 
this request by the retailer is un- 
usual, if not colossal. 

Further proof of the effectiveness 
of this series of advertisements is 
reflected in the sales report for the 
month of May, wherein a most fav- 
orable increase is indicated. 

We submit these proofs and facts 
to show that it is often worth while 
to get away from the common form 
of advertising even where trade pa- 
pers are concerned. 


A. DouGiass BREWER, 
Ciba Company, Inc., New York. 
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THE MORTONS HAVE NEW 


— iD 


ODAY electricity takes its 
place with love in making 
the world go ‘round. And 
it’s only a little less popular. 
Take a family like the Mortons, 
for example. They’re completely 
up on their current events. 
Which means they can be sold a 
great number of electrical appli- 
ances provided you, Mr. Mer- 
chant, tell the Mortons about 
your merchandise. 
The circulation of the Chicago 
American provides the best mar- 
ket today for anything electrical. 
It is, first of all, the largest 
evening circulation in Chicago. 
Thus it permits you to tell your 
story, in the evening, to the 
largest number of husbands and 


wives together, in their most 
receptive mood. Secondly, and 
more important, it is the larg- 
est active circulation in town— 
more young families like the 
Mortons. In other words, more 
families that are conscious of 
the conveniences and comforts 
of modern electrical equipment. 
To these young people, electrical 
appliances provide new outlets 
to life. You have something to 
sell that they want to buy. The 
big question is: whether they'll 
buy from you or your competi- 
tion. Believe us, they'll most 
assuredly buy from your com- 
petition if they know it and don’t 
know you. A word to the wise 
is—Advertise. 


- 


AMERICAN 


-.- more Buying Power to you 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Hearst International Advertising Service 
Redney E. Boone, Generel Manager 
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DIFFERENTIAL 
IN NEWSPAPERS 
AGAIN ATTACKED 


Association “Urged to Act; 
Maier Elected 


Chicago, June 13. — With two 
speakers advocating that national 
and local rates be brought closer to- 
gether and another warning against 
any increase in local rates, the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association gave deep consideration 
to this moot topic at its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago this week. 

John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and John T. Fitzgerald, 
president of the Chicago Newspaper 
Representatives Association, pre- 
sented strong arguments to support 
their contention that the present 
marked differential is driving lineage 
out of newspapers, while Mary M. 
Murphy, sales promotion manager of 
The Fair, Chicago department store, 


was equally insistent that retailers 
can bear no increase in rates. 

While the association left the 
question open, its committee contin- 
ued the conversations initiated last 
March with a committee represent- 
ing the Four A’s. The two groups 
held a dinner at the Stevens Hotel 
Tuesday night. 

Irwin Maier, Milwaukee Journal, 
was elected president of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Asso- 
ciation at the annual election Wed- 
nesday morning. Mr. Maier succeeds 
George J. Auer, New York Herald 
Tribune, who automatically becomes 
a director. Norman S. Rose, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, was 
elected vice-president. Selected for 
three-year terms as directors were 
George G. Steele, Philadelphia In- 
quirer, and Chesser M. Campbell, 
Chicago Tribune. 

Analysis of Newspaper Rates 

Mr. Benson, who was the first 
speaker on the subject of the dif- 
ferential, expressed the opinion that 
it could be reduced to 12 or 15 per 
cent by raising local rates slightly 
and lowering national rates some- 
what less. He gave this analysis of 
current newspaper rates: 63 morn- 
ing newspapers have an average dif- 
ferential of 43.1 per cent; 139 even- 
ing papers, 35.7 per cent; and 135 
Sunday papers, 50 per cent. 

He pointed out these alleged in- 


BETWEEN AD EXECUTIVES' SESSIONS 


z 


Left to right, Irwin Maier, 
A. J. Simpson, Bay City, Mich., 


“Milwaukee Journal"; 


L. G. Karr, "Flint Journal"; 


"Times"; Fred J. Oexman and C. R. Bonner, 


“Cincinnati Times Star." 


consistencies in the newspaper rate 
structure: 57 papers range in differ- 
ential from 100 to 50 per cent; 62 
papers, from 50 to 30 per cent; 53 
papers, from 30 to 15 per cent; and 


30 others, less than 15 per cent. Of 


~-Deakers Won’ 
Us Dron bhis Display W4 


Wace 


drop this display.” 


As long as a display pulls — that is the 
length of time to use it. This one is pull- 
ing vigorously; it fully warrants the many 
repeat editions it has gone through. 


For long pull or special campaign, the 
service which “ US " renders is a durable 
satisfaction to advertisers. 
follow-through of an intelligent contact 


man; the regularity and 


delivery; the uniformity of highgrade 
workmanship — these are little hints of 
what goes on behind the 
scenes as “US” helps 
manufacturers keep their 
products out front on 
the merchandising stage. 


2 


this little girl first appeared, 

ealers everywhere gave her a big 
hand. She has become a national institu- 
tion; so popular— say the Morton Salt 
people —that “dealers won't let us 


o 
/ yd 
vd 
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The faithful 


promptness of 


_ IODIZED 


SA LT 


ys y a eN IT PAs 


NEW YORE 
52-V E. 19th St. 


205-V W. Wacker Dr. 


The little Morton girl, pic- 
tured above, is a familiar 
figure in the retail stores of 
America. Lithographed in 
the Brooklyn “US” plant. 


The jumbo package of 
Morton Salt at the left is a 
twenty-inch “drum,” color- 
printed and varnished at the 
Cincinnati “US” plant. You 
can't escape it in the retail 
stores, where it not only 
functions as “reminder ad- 
vertising,’’ but has also been 
doing yeoman service in 
familiarizing the consumer 
with the new Morton package. 


$e UNITED STATES PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
320 Beech St. 


CHICAGO BALTIMORE 


420 Cross St. 


the latter, 11 have a lower general 
than local rate. 

In the Sunday field, he said, there 
are nine papers whose differential 
reaches or exceeds 100 per cent. The 
highest differentials prevail in met- 


___ | ropolitan centers. 


How Copy Is Placed 


Other figures presented during the 
convention showed that the differen- 
tial in daily combinations enforced 
by 34 newspapers for national adver- 
tising averages 32.7 per cent. Only 
six newspapers are affected by Sun- 
day and daily combinations enforced 
for national advertising and the 
average differential is 28.2 per cent. 

Mr. Benson said that when the 
differential first became a live topic 
six years ago, volume of national 
advertising placed at local rates was 
estimated at 20 per cent. In the in- 
terim, another ten per cent has been 
added to the figure. 

“What will happen if it goes to 40 
and then 50 per cent?” he asked. 
“The most serious thing that will 
happen is gradual disappearance of 
general advertising from the daily 
press. The whole national structure 
will be undermined. Advertisers will 
turn to other mediums for their an- 
nouncements; and as far as news- 
papers are concerned, the creative 
spur of agency effort will have been 
lost. 

“This is one of the most insidious 
dangers in the situation, undermin- 
ing agency service to the publisher. 
Without the agency commission as 
an incentive to create advertising, 
volume would slump and all rates 
might have to be raised to an extent 
which would prove destructive. 

“Publishers are now losing reve- 
nue. Their average rate per line is 
declining. They have been losing 
business. According to rough calcu- 
lations for 1934, newspapers made a 
smaller gain than most of the other 
mediums and this increase was due 
largely to liquor copy. 


Retailer Is Helped 


“This is not a cheerful picture. I 
know of no reason for it except the 
differential. That builds up local 
business and tears down national; 
puts it at a disadvantage in compet- 


ing with local and private brands. 


A low local rate forces the agency 
to go after it to protect the client. 
If available at all, it must be avail- 
able to all.” 

Taking the other side of the ques- 
tion, Mr. Benson asserted that low 
local rates encourage the retailer to 
use advertising carelessly. 

He criticised the tendency of some 
department stores to dominate local 


newspapers and said this is unfair 
to small dealers who are unable to 
take advantage of quantity dis- 
counts. He predicted that this dis- 
count would disappear in the local 
field as it has in the national. 

Newspapers themselves are some- 
what to blame for the present situa- 
tion, Mr. Benson said, having edu- 
cated retailers to believe that their 
advertising is news and thus entitled 
to a lower rate than that of the man 
from out of town. On this basis, he 
argued, a prominent citizen is en- 
titled to a lower subscription rate 
than another less well known. 

Miss Murphy, who departed from 
her prepared address to answer Mr. 
Benson, denied many of his state- 
ments, while agreeing with others. 
She asserted that high rates are re- 
sponsible for the present crowded 
and uninviting appearance of depart- 
ment store copy, representing an ef- 
fort to give some kind of represen- 
tation to all departments. 


Costs Going Up 


“The retailer is putting his heart’s 
blood into his newspaper space to- 
day in trying to make it more sin- 
cere and effective,” she said. “An 
increase in rates would make his dif- 
ficult task even harder. If you don’t 
help the retailer, you don’t help 
yourselves.” 

She said that the newspaper which 
can deliver sales at a cost of eight 
per cent is the exception today, 
many promotions costing as high as 
25 or 30 per cent. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, spokesman of the 
representatives, reiterated some of 
the analyses given in his numerous 
appearances before newspaper or- 
ganizations, while bringing some 
fresh ammunition. 

One of his startling statements 
was that six national advertisers 
who used 9,712,000 lines of news- 
paper space in 1920 availed them- 
selves of only 2,481,000 in 1934. A 
drug chain made $1,000 a week in 
the re-sale of newspaper advertising 
space in 1934, thus getting its own 
space free. 

The radio industry does these 
things better, he said, relating the 
futile efforts of a national advertiser 
to get radio time on a local basis 
and being brought up sharply by the 
code authority. 

He argued that cooperative adver- 
tising is definitely responsible for 
the decline in newspaper advertising 
by cutting the sum available for ad- 
vertising. The national advertiser 
approaching a big drug chain on this 
subject is asked to pay $2.50 per 
store per month for window display 
and the same sum for interior dis- 
play. Thus $2,250 per month is 
lopped off the amount available for 
space. 


To Direct Marine Paint, 
Radiopilot Campaigns 

The American Marine Paint Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has appointed 
the San Francisco office of Kelly, 
Nason & Roosevelt, Inc., to direct its 
advertising. 

The agency has also been ap- 
pointed to handle advertising of 
Mouton & Six, sole distributors for 
Fisher-Coulter Radiopilot, radio di- 
rection finder and homing device for 
airplanes. Business publications and 
direct mail will be used. 


Carpenter Elected 


E. A. Carpenter has been elected 
secretary of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, makers of oil and 
leathers, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of A. Everly 
Carpenter, ITI. 


Salz Appoints Leon 


S. R. Leon, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed to handle advertising 
of Salz Bros., Inc., New York, maker 


of fountain pens and pencils. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 
OF $10 PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


Send $5 (refunded with first order) for new spiral 
~% bound Sth edition of ‘ Reserve Illustrations. * 

=? 1000 subjects, covered by model releases, ready to use. 
Catalogue also on approval (U. S. only) if you prefer. 


* Over 


‘ee “a UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
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GOOD HEAVENS, EDGAR! 
WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 


I’m building a wine closet. 


A wine closet! Edgar Bottomly! What 
on earth put ¢hat idea in your head? 


But this magazine says to. Look Ma, it 
says ‘‘Wine Closets are de rigueur.”’ 
Don’t we wanta be de rigueur? 


You silly child. People don’t do any- 
thing about what they read in ¢hat kind 
of magazine. People just look at the 
pictures. 


But you do what they say to in some 
magazines, Ma. 


Of course I do! But only in magazines 
that talk sense. 
. e oe 


We “‘talk sense” in The American Home 
because it pays. Pays us and pays ad- 
vertisers. 


So long as we were de rigueur we were 
just one more magazine in the charm- 
ing-living-room, sunken-garden field. It 
was all very lovely but it didn’t mean 
much. 


In October, 1932, we stopped being de 
rigueur and started talking sense to our 
262,442 readers. 


They liked it so well, that within a year 60,000 
other readers heard about it and started read- 
ing The American Home. 


We kept on talking sense—and 146,000 more 
people added to our conviction by becoming 
American Home readers. 


And in the past six months, 154,000 more home 
lovers have become American Home readers. 
They keep right on coming in at the rate of 
1,000 a day. 


Talking sense has more than doubled our 
circulation. It is now over 600,000. With- 
out a single effort on our part either! With- 
out boy sales, premiums, short terms, club 
offers, or arrears. 


People read The.American Home not for thrills 
but for help. Not for pictures of penthouses and 
patios. Not for plans of wine cellars, powder 
rooms and sunken gardens. But for practical 
ideas for their homes. Ideas they can put into 
action. 


And when we say “action” we ‘don’t mean 
“reader interest”. We mean dollars and cents 
buying action—that brings results to our ad- 
vertisers like this: 
“AMERICAN HOME has consistently been a leader 
in producing responses for us at low cost. Responses 
have not been just ‘coupon returns’ but genuine con- 
sumer purchases. It was because of its record on 
ScotTowels that we added American Home to our 


ScotTissue and Waldorf list.” 
SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


If your product is for the home or for use 
in the home, sell it in the magazine that talks 
sense to people who have homes, /ove their 
homes, spend money on their homes. 


He. 
ERICAN 1 LOME 


America’s No. 1 medium for adver- 
tisers who sell anything for the home 
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Richardson 
Playlet Big 
Hit at A.F.A. 


Chicago, June 10.—One of the hits 
of the convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America, which opened 
here today, was the presentation of 
a playlet, “Let’s Scrap It,” following 
the initial general session in the 
grand ballroom of the Palmer House. 

The play was written by Mrs. 
Anna Steese Richardson, of Woman’s 
Home Companion, following a trip 
across the continent, in which she 
met many women and women’s or- 
ganizations and learned the sort of 
criticism now being leveled at adver- 
tising, on the ground that it is dis- 
honest or that it represents a waste. 
In the dramatic production she staged 
a conference between a group of club 
women and several advertising 
women who heard the statement of 
the criticisms and then answered 
them convincingly. 

The answers to the clubwomen’s 
charges are made seriously, and cor- 
rect information is given them, show- 
ing how better products can be made 
as a result of mass-production 
economies obtained through advertis- 
ing, and how the consumer shares 


the benefits of advertising in lower 
prices and better service. As a re 
sult the opponents of advertising are 
finally won over. 


May Go on Tour 


There are eight characters in the 
play, and all of the parts were well 
taken. The dialog is bright, natu- 
ral and frequently humorous, and 
those who saw the production were 
told that arrangements will probably 
be completed shortly to permit local 
advertising organizations to produce 
it with their own talent. 

Those who took part in the presen- 
tation today were Louise C. Grace, 
Grace & Bement, Inc., Detroit; 
Edythe Fern Melrose, WJAY, Cleve- 
land; Margaret Hewitt, Business Let- 
ter Audits, St. Louis; Anna J. Peter- 
son, People’s Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago; Janet MacRorie, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, New 
York; Marie E. Bernhardt, Leader 
Card Works, Milwaukee; Mercedes 
J. Hurst, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago; and Helen Shaw 
Stauch, Women’s City Club Maga- 
zine, Detroit. 


Beggs to Toncan 


Robert C. Beggs has been ap- 
pointed director of sales promotion 
of Toncan Culvert Manufacturers’ 
Association, subsidiary of Republic 
Steel Corporation, Youngstown, O. 


No. 6 of a Series— 


Conversations Between Ad- 
vertising representatives of 


THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS and Prominent Buy- 
ers of Advertising Space. 


Singer? 


J. O. BAUER, Space Buyer 
Lord & Thomas, 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


How do you classify The 
United States News, Mr. 


We don't classify it, Mr. 
Bauer, we just know that 
it offers a rich market 
composed of thinking 
people with money to 
buy—people who are 
tremendously interested 
in news of national af- 
fairs. Through the 
United States News, you 
can place your adver- 
tisements before this 
class audience in big 
space and at a very rea- 
sonable cost. 


ERIK R. SINGER 
The United States News, 
New York City 


The Anited States News 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs Published at Washington 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
247 Park Avenue 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
180 N. Michigan Avenue 


MAGAZINE PERSPECTIVE 


WITH NEWSPAPER SPEED 


PLAYLET A HIT AT OPENING SESSION MONDAY 


Here is the cast of Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson's playlet, “Let's Scrap It," which was presented at the opening general session 
Monday. From left to right the players are: Helen Shaw Stauch, “Women's City Club Magazine," Detroit; Mercedes J. Hurst, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago; Marie E. Bernhardt, Leader Card Works, Milwaukee; Anna J. Peterson, Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company, Chicago; Louise C. Grace, Grace & Bement, Inc., Detroit; Edythe Fern Melrose, WJAY, Cleveland; 


Margaret Howitt, Business Letter Audits, St. Louis; Janet MacRorie, National 


Broad casting Company, New York 


COPY CLEANSING 
IS ADVERTISING 
JOB--McKINLAY 


Must Clean Own House, Mer- 
chant Tells A.F.A. 


Chicago, June 12.—Advertising 
men and women have a professional 
responsibility for keeping advertis- 
ing clean and honest, free from ex- 
aggeration and misrepresentation, 
John McKinlay, president of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., told the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America at its 
closing session here today. 

While advertising has suffered in 
common with many other things 
from current disillusionment and 
disappointment, the head of one of 
the country’s greatest merchandis- 
ing institutions said, a decline in 
the pulling power of advertising 
might easily be charged against its 
own failures in the matter of truth- 
fulness. 

In opening his talk Mr. McKinlay 
pointed out that advertising is an 
art and not a science, and that exact 
results from its use cannot be ac- 
curately predicted. But he insisted 
that good store advertising should 
be product advertising and not in- 
stitutional advertising in the usual 
sense, saying that direct advertising 
of merchandise, if done well, is the 
best kind of institutional advertis- 
ing. 


Too Much Glorified Copy 


One of the faults which he found 
with advertising is the effort to pro- 
duce copy that will win professional 
commendation rather than influence 
those whom it is intended to sell. 
Some of it is so full of fluff, he de- 
clared, that the picture and the 
price-mark are the only real infor- 
mation which it contains. 

“If the something advertised is 
dishonest,” he continued, “it can- 
not be cured by the best advertis- 
ing in the world,” and although it 
may secure a temporary success, it 
will finally fail. Too many business 
men are inoculated with the idea 
that if they only spend enough for 
advertising, the result is bound to 
please them. Temporary success 
may come to them, but unless they 
clean house pretty fast, the tempo- 
rary success will be followed by 
permanent failure. 

“T am told that advertising seems 
to have not quite the successful pull 
it had some years ago,” he said. “I 
think the reasons for this condition 
are plain enough. In the first place, 
the world has been going through a 
period of disillusionment. Nothing 


seemed to turn out to be what it 
promised. You can date it back to 
the war, perhaps, but to be safe I 
will date it back to the crash of 
1929. It was inevitable that adver- 
tising would be affected. We can- 
not become skeptical about every- 
thing else and then fully accept the 
printed word. 


Exaggeration Rampant 


“But aside from this general rea- 
son, there is a more particular one, 
peculiar to advertising. I think it 
goes back to the time when it was 
easy to sell things and we became 
careless about what we said about 
them. We exaggerated and seemed 
to get away with it. It was not a 
case of painting the lily, but of try- 
ing to make the weed look like the 
lily. Much of the fine talk that was 
paid for was too good, when one 
considered the object advertised. 

“I am far from charging the ad- 
vertising profession with the total 
responsibility for this, because I be- 
lieve that just as the goods must 
come before the advertising, so 
does the man who makes and dis- 
tributes the goods come before the 
advertising man. The chief re- 
sponsibility is with the business man 
who hires the advertising man. 

“IT assume that the advertising 
profession is seeking a cure for this 
condition. Perhaps not all of you, 
because when I read that believabil- 
ity is a substitute for truth, I real- 
ize that some may not want too 
good a cure, and I know that manu- 
facturers and dealers who want to 
advertise outside the pale will al- 
ways find someone to work for them. 


A Natural Corrective 


“I have no faith whatever in any 
compulsory methods. I believe that 
if the profession gets too close to 
the borderline of fairness to the 
public, natural forces will creep in 
to correct the abuses. On the one 
hand a more critical public, and on 
the other a more definite division be- 


tween the sheep and the goats in 
the advertising profession, will tend 
to bring about the end desired. 


Urges Professional Status 


“The campaign must be on an edu- 
cational basis. I believe that such 
a campaign should urge what I shall 
call the professional status of the 
advertising man. A business con- 
sists of making or buying something 
and selling it at a profit. A profes- 
sion is rather an opportunity for a 
career which, while it should fur- 
nish a living, should not have as its 
standard the accumulation of 
wealth. 

“I do not wish to emphasize the 
relationship too much, but it seems 
to me that the advertising man and 
his client are related somewhat as 
the lawyer and his client or the doc- 
tor and his patient. The relation- 
ship involves confidence, and any- 
thing that happens to destroy that 
confidence weakens the status of the 
lawyer or the doctor, and, it seems 
to me, of the advertising man. A 
profession carries with it the right 
to select your clients, carries with 
it a pride in your work, a jealousy 
that will not allow that work to be 
prostituted to meaner levels. 


A Matter of Courage 


“All this is just the application 
to the advertising profession of the 
philosophy which covers all activi- 
ties in life. That philosophy points 
to character as being the one thing 
above everything else that entitles 
one to respect—to the respect of 
others as well as the respect of 
oneself. 

“If you have the courage to re- 
fuse assignments that you don’t 
like, if you are willing to tell the 
manufacturer or merchant that you 
are not going to have your work at- 
tached to what he may be propos- 
ing to do, it is quite possible you 
may not become the wealthiest 
agency, but you may become the 
best.” 


NEW YORK WOMEN AT ADCLUB RECEPTION 


Here's a group of New York and Chicago women at the Chicago Federated 


Advertising Club reception Sunday afternoon. 


Left to right: Agnes O'Brien, 


Rogers-Peet Company, New York; Emma Dot Partridge, Window Advertising, 

Inc., New York; Cara Haskell Vorce, Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, New 

York; Sadie G. Emanuel, Sadie Emanuel & Associates, New York; Ne! Oliphant, 
Pen & Pencil Club, Chicago; Laura O. Norlin, Marge, Inc., Chicago. 
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CO-OP PLANS 
GET TROUNCING 
FROM JOHN WOOD 


Inspect All Programs for 
‘Catches,’ Is Warning 


Chicago, June 13.—Manufacturers 
are encroaching upon the independ- 
ence of department stores through a 
variety of high-pressure cooperative 
advertising regulations, John Wood, 
vice-president, 
lsales and public- 
jity director of B. 
Altman & Co.,, 
iNew York, de- 
jclared here Tues- 


Mr. Wood’s 
charges were 
made before the 
sales promotion 
division of the 


4 )National Retail 
~~ Dry Goods Asso- 
John Wood ciation, meeting 


in conjunction with the Advertising 
Federation of America. He urged 
careful inspection of all cooperative 
advertising plans. 


“To allow manufacturers’ money 
to control your advertising to a point 
that the advertising ceases to sell 
the store, and does, instead, a job 
for an outside source, is a dangerous 
policy,” he asserted. 


The sales promotion group was 
also urged by the speaker to rally to 
the support of newspapers against 
“senseless criticism” that newspa- 
pers are losing their pulling power 
for advertisers. He also cautioned 
against comparative price appeals, 
as a result of NRA’s drop from the 
heights. The Altman executive also 
presented arguments for wider pro- 
motion of private brands. 


Mr. Wood stated that he did not 
object to cooperative advertising 
support, but cautioned his listeners 
to accept such support only when 
convinced that such cooperation is 
advantageous to the store, and not 
solely a practice in some manufac- 
turing trade. 


How It Works 


In the corset field, Mr. Wood said, 
manufacturers have made it a trade 
practice that no other corset maker 
may present his merchandise in the 
same advertisement. As a result, he 
pointed out, corset departments are 
deprived of a chance to show a range 
of prices and variety of selection. 

“The cosmetic manufacturers have 
even reached into the selling where 
the usual situation is that from 50 
to 100 per cent of the personnel of 
your toiletries sections are paid their 
very salary by a manufacturer, and 
are not interested in your service 
and selling at all. Their job is solely 
to promote the products of A and B,” 
he said. 

While low selling costs may re- 
sult from such a practice, bad con- 
ditions follow, the speaker asserted: 
pressure is exerted on customers 
who prefer another brand, selling 
the store as a whole is neglected, 
and there is ignorance of store loca- 
tions and service. 

“As a matter of fact” Mr. Wood 
said, “this evil has reached a point 
where Vapoo, Shumilk and Kleenex 
are likely to become the retailer’s 
best known merchandise.” 


revealed, that no comparative price 
may appear in any advertisement un- 
less the merchandise advertised has 
been found in competitive stores the 
day before at the comparative 
price quoted. 

Mr. Wood suggested formation of 
the division into a “national asso- 
ciation for the suppression of the 
senseless criticism which today is 
being leveled at our newspapers and, 
through them, at the very craft we 
represent.” 


Destructive criticism is a game 
“for nit-wits and children” and the 
time has come for sales promotion 
people to stamp out this “vicious 
practice,” he said. 

Time and again, Mr. Wood said, 
he had heard statements made that 
“newspapers were losing their pull- 


ing power,” and that “sales promo- 
tion men were losing their skill.” 

“This baseless criticism of news- 
papers appeared from another angle 
some three months ago, when a 
Lochinvar came out of the West and 
announced to a large gathering of 
merchants and newspaper men that 
the censorship in New York City of 
retail advertising by the newspapers 
had become so lax that it was time 
for a shopping news to be started. 


Caused Much Damage 


“I did not question, for a moment, 
the possible advantages of a shop- 
ping news, although, in New York 
City we have thus far managed to 
struggle along without one. But I 
did take serious and deep objection 
to the statements maligning the 


newspapers of the city of New 
York which have done, and are con- 
tinuing to do, an outstanding job in 
the censorship of retail advertising. 
This destructive and inaccurate 
speech caused much damage and 
came close to some serious conse- 
quences.” 


A reference to the price-cutting 
following NRA’s demise was made 
by Mr. Wood, when he spoke of New 
York as a “peerless city of para- 
doxes,” where merchants “boastfully 
sell cartons of cigarettes for 64 cents 
that cost them $1.08,” where “the 
air is buzzing with price fixers cry- 
ing at anti-price fixers,” and where 
“retailers fight their personal feuds 
in a manner that must make the 
Hatfields and the McCoys turn in 
their graves.” 


Becomes Publisher 
of “Call-Bulletin” 


Frederick Wagner has resigned as 
vice-president and Pacific coast man- 
ager of Paul Block & Associates to 
become publisher of the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin. He succeeds Rob- 
ert P. Holliday, who plans to retire. 
Karl Shull will continue as manager 
of the Los Angeles office of Paul 
Block & Associates. 


Fairfield Appointed 


M. C. Fairfield has been appointed 
advertising agent of The Insulite 
Company, Minneapolis, succeeding 
H. H. Strobusch, resigned. Mr. Fair- 
field served five years as advertising 
manager with the Flax-linum In- 
sulating Company, now liquidated, 
and ten years in direct mail work. 


ASTROLOGICAL 


FORECAST 


Pr fypes | 


Postpone Elopements 
Marriages 


The Fates are brewing a 


her in the mood where she is plastic in the hands of 


Weighty Business ~ 
Redbook Magazine 
on sale This Day 


bitter potion for the lover _ advertiserson its pages, Redbook has practically doubled 
its contents. A book-length novel, by such authors as 
Hugh Walpole, Ben Ames Williams, Sir Philip Gibbs, 
is added each month to Redbook’s contents. Thus Red- 


book lasts much longer, and so do the advertisements 


“Your business is to avoid a run- 
away by untangling the cart and 
horse, and placing them in the 
Proper order of their importance, 
which should be, must be, and is— 
first, your own store—and second, 
your manufacturers,” Mr. Wood said. 


Price Situation Dangerous 


With the passing of the NRA, the 
comparative price evil must not be 
allowed to run rampant, Mr. Wood 
warned. For customer satisfaction 
and fewer adjustments, he urged a 
\ “very restrained use of the ‘former,’ 
‘regular,’ ‘used to sell for,’ or any 
of the other comparative hypo- 
dermics.” Altman’s has a policy, he 


who waits among the suit- 


cases. Soon his smile of 


happy anticipation will be 
gone, for he will discover the marriage business is off. 
He should have known better than to plan his flighton on its pages. Coupons get clipped. Advertising ideas 
have time to sink in. A page to 725,000 families, 


husbands plus wives, in Redbook is only $1,725. 


the day Redbook appears. To a young lady looking for 


romance, Redbook is a paradise where one may wander 


happily for weeks and months sharing the lives of 


exciting people, and their enjoyable doings. To keep 


REDBOOK—the magazine plus a book-length novel 
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IDEAS ARE PAY 
DIRT, RETAIL 
MEETING TOLD 


Sumner Analyzes Singer, 
Kenwood Successes 


Chicago, June 13.—The summer 
wardrobe plan of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company has brought hun- 
dreds of thousands of women into 
department stores, produced large 
volumes of piece good sales, and ef- 
fectively stimulated sewing machine 
sales, G. Lynn Sumner, New York 
advertising agent, told the sales 
promotion division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association here 
yesterday. 


Wardrobe Created 


Mr. Sumner cited the Singer cam- 
paign as an example of the value of 
“idea” promotion to stimulate pur- 
chases, in contrast to direct promo- 
tion of merchandise. He recom- 


BROADCASTERS HOLD WELL-ATTENDED SESSIONS IN CHICAGO 


ve wv Wa ii ; Pet .. 


A prominent part in the program of the National Association of Broadcasters, meeting in Chicago last week in conjunction 


with the A. F. A., was taken by each of these men. 


Left to right, they are: Alfred J. McCosker, WOR, Newark, N. J.; 


Kenneth Taylor, vice-president, John Taylor Dry Goods Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Dade Epstein, advertising agency head, 
Chicago; H. K. Carpenter, WHK, Cleveland; George Bijur, Columbia Broadcasting 


director of research; Marvin Oreck, 


Oreck's, Inc., Duluth; John Shepard Ill, 


System; Dr. H. S. Hettinger, N. A. B. 
president, Yankee Network, Boston. 


mended this technique to depart- 
ment stores in working out their 
promotion plans. 

The plan which was developed— 
the “idea” promotion—was a com- 


plete summer wardrobe, composed of 
nine attractive dresses and a swag- 
ger coat, all of which could be made 
for $25. Patterns of the wardrobe 
were made by five leading pattern 


Detroit know 


Facts speak for themselves! ... 
Many of these posters were created 
and designed by our staff artists... 


The great majority were repeat busi- 
ness... They cover a wide range 
of art work... Editions from a small 
local showing to national campaigns 
... Here is proof that alert Detroit 
buyers know the job ERIE is doing 
for outdoor advertisers 


... And like it! 


LITHOGRAPHINGePRITING¢n 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


companies and put in their regular 
lines, and materials in a range of 
four colors were chosen from the 
lines of six leading fabric manu- 
faciurers with nationally known 
brands. 


One Million Books 


A book was prepared in four col- 
ors showing the ten garments 
through drawings and photographs 
and giving detailed costs. One mil- 
lion copies were made available 
without charge at 1,200 Singer 
shops in 700 cities, the only places 
where they could be obtained. 


The wardrobe plan was advertised 
in full pages in color in The Amer- 
ican Weekly of April 28, and This 
Week of May 19, the advertising 
thus being carried in the magazine 
supplements of 38 newspapers in 28 
cities. Addresses of Singer stores 
in each trading area were listed. 

Other advertising, in store-distrib- 
uted fashion publications of pattern 
companies, referred readers to local 
telephone directories for addresses 
of Singer stores, where copies of the 
book could be had. This advertising 
was run in April, May and June is- 
sues. 


Sixty complete wardrobes were 
made up, and sixty fashion shows 
went on tour, showing the dresses 
on models every day in 60 different 
Singer shops. Six thousand Singer 
representatives called on an average 
of 60,000 homes a day, telling the 
story of the summer wardrobe. They 
also issued tickets to the fashion 
shows, and cards exchangeable for 
the wardrobe book. 


“Thus a powerful promotion ma- 
chine went to work, primarily in- 
terested in selling machines, of 
course,” Mr. Sumner said, “but every 
day in every home showing specific 
fabrics and patterns, calling them 
by name and telling women at what 
stores in their own city these fab- 
rics could be obtained.” 


Sales Greatly Increased 


The fabric manufacturers and 
pattern companies told the wardrobe 
story to dealers, and urged special 
advertising to let the public know 
that they had the patterns and ma- 
terials for making the wardrobe. 
Throughout the country, enterprising 
stores tied in with the plan. 

The result has been, Mr. Sumner 
said, that cooperating stores saw 
sales increases in piece goods, and 
a new interest has been created in 
the advantages of home sewing, suf- 
ficient to prompt great numbers of 
people to want new and modern 
sewing equipment. 

“Nine out of ten homes have ma- 
chines and a sewing machine itself 
is not dramatic,’’ Mr. Sumner said. 
“It is what a modern machine will 
do, the clothes it will make, the 
money it will save that lends itself 
to showmanship and promotion.” 


Pictures Aid Kenwood 


No one is more interested in what 
happens at the point of sale than 
the advertising agency, Mr. Sumner 
said, adding that manufacturers 
have a golden opportunity to help 
themselves, their dealers, and con- 


sumers through supplying dealers’ 


salesmen with a wealth of data on 
the product. 

Mr. Sumner told how Kenwood 
Mills, Albany, N. Y., used motion 
pictures to instruct store salesmen 
on the sales points of Kenwood 
blankets. Two talking films were 
made, one showing a correct store 
demonstration of Kenwood blankets, 
the other how a Kenwood blanket is 
made in the mill. 

Kenwood blankets are sold in 
nearly 2,000 stores, among them 200 
of the largest and best in the coun- 
try. In working with the Kenwood 
people on the account, Mr. Sumner 
said, his agency pointed out that in 
the blanket departments of the 200 
stores which give Kenwood Mills its 
largest volume are an average, per- 
haps, of ten sales people. The film 
showings were developed to enlist 
the enthusiasm of those 2,000 sales 
people in selling Kenwood blankets. 

The two films took a total of 28 
minutes to run in each store, and 
were usually shown during the first 
half hour in the morning. Imme- 
diately after the showing, printed 
copies of the sales talk the salesman 
“hero” had made were distributed to 
those present. 

Since last September, the films 
have been shown in nearly 100 
stores. The showings were sus- 
pended two weeks ago, and will be 
resumed in the fall. 


Criticizes Premiums 


Mr. Sumner sharply criticized the 
practice of stimulating sales through 
premiums, and declared that manu- 
facturer and merchant can advance 
long range prestige by promoting 
goods primarily on the basis of their 
merit and value to the customer. 
Loyalty to good products “has been 
broken down by the offer of a thou- 
sand and one gadgets and gim- 
cracks advanced as supplementary 
inducements,” he said. 

“Here is a clipping from a recent 
issue of ADVERTISING AGE,” .Mr. 
Sumner said. “One of the most ex- 
haustive pieces of research ever 
conducted ...has been launched 
by (a well-known manufacturer) as 
a prelude to a forthcoming campaign 
on (a well-known soap.) The ob- 
jective is to determine whether con- 
sumers would prefer a gravy ladle 
to be given away with a ten-cent 
box or a mayonnaise dish with a 
25-cent purchase. I may be entirely 
mistaken, but to me this is taking 
your eye off the ball.” 


Connecticut Levies Tax 
of 2 Cents on Cigarettes 


A state tax of two cents per pack- 
age of 20 cigarettes has been enacted 
by the Connecticut legislature. It is 
expected that the tax will yield an 
annual revenue of about $1,200,000. 
Although Connecticut merchants 
failed to prevent passage of the 
cigarette levy, they succeeded in 
blocking a general sales tax of two 
per cent on all retail sales, including 
necessities of life. With the state’s 
budget out of balance, a special ses- 
sion may be necessary in the early 
fall, at which the sales tax proposal 
is expected to be revived. 

The legislature has authorized for- 
mation of a state commission to de- 
velop publicity for Connecticut as a 
recreational center and otherwise. 
The commission will operate with 
voluntary contributions, having been 
granted no appropriation by the leg- 
islature. 


Fidelity Names Agency 
to Direct Campaign 


Magazines and newspapers will be 
used in an advertising compaign, 
starting this month, by Fidelity In- 
vestment Association, Wheeling, W. 
Va. The campaign, which will be 
conducted in 17 cities, will feature 
the company’s regular investment 
contracts. The company’s affiliate in 
New York is Fidel Association of 
New York, 40 Wall St. 

Frank O’Brien will assist Ray B. 
Goetze, sales promotion director, in 
directing the advertising. Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., has been 
appointed to handle the campaign. 


Getchell Makes Transfer 


Grace Agnew has been transferred 
from the Kansas City office of J. Stir- 
ling Getchell, Inc., to the agency’s 
Detroit office, as office manager. Wil- 
liam Hunter, of the agency’s New 
York office, will replace Miss Agnew 
at Kansas City as assistant to Karel 
Rickerson. 
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PROMOTION MEN 
OF NEWSPAPERS 
HAVE BUSY TIME 


Sullivan Elected President of 
N.N.PLA, 


Chicago, June 13.—Many phases of 
advertising expression, circulation 
building, data and survey handling, 
personnel and staff organizing, were 
thoroughly explored by talks and 
round table discussions of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
ciation, meeting here this week in 
conjunction with the A. F. A. con- 
vention. 

Under the leash of President 
Vaughn Weidel of the New York 
World-Telegram, the group’s sessions 
got under way Monday morning 
and continued without interruption 
through yesterday morning. 

At the concluding session yester- 
day D. A. Sullivan, Pittsburgh Press, 
was elected president of the organi- 


zation for the coming year. Other 
officers are: 
Vice-president, J. A. Swan, Des 


Moines Register and Tribune; secre- 
tary, Elsa Lang, New York Herald 
Tribune; treasurer, Charles L. Baum, 
Portland Journal; directors, H. E. 
Jewett, Providence Journal-Bulletin, 
George Benneyan, New York Sun, 
Jacob Albert, Detroit News, Wm. J. 
Byrnes, Chicago Tribune, and C. R. 
Conlee, Milwaukee Journal. 

J. M. Cleary, dean of newspaper 
promotion men, now vice-president of 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Chi- 
cago, urged publishers to advertise in 
their own columns to win readers to 
a more regular and thorough read- 
ing of advertisements. Such promo- 
tion, he stated, would increase the 
profitableness of the advertisements 
and thus bring automatic expansion. 
He cited a recent survey of Stude- 
baker advertising which showed the 
most effective newspaper was the one 
which devoted most space to induc- 
ing its readers to read advertising. 


Merchants Need Help 


Arthur H. Brayton, Marshall Field 
& Co., suggested that the newspapers 
should help make small merchants 
into big merchants by making them 
good advertisers. He said merchants 
are anxious for help, but fail to dis- 
close their interest for fear of too 
much pressure for orders. But if 
sound advertising plans are pre- 
sented, they will try them and ex- 
pand them as they are profitable. In 
addition, Mr. Brayton suggested that 
advertising can be increased by ex- 
panding trading areas and develop- 
ing cooperative campaigns. 

C. E. Hooper, president, Clark- 
Hooper, Inc., reported means of test- 
ing the effectiveness of advertise- 
ments in house to house surveys as 
a means of improving their effective- 
ness and thus increasing advertising 
patronage. 

Marlen Pew, editor of Editor and 
Publisher, suggested that instead of 
presenting dull and routine lineage 
and circulation figures in their pro- 
motion newspapers try to convey the 
individual character of their publi- 
cations. This, he declared, would 
have a greater appeal to the buyer, 
for it will enable him to understand 
papers and communities at a dis- 
tance. There are no two newspapers 
alike, Mr. Pew stated, for they mirror 
their communities and their staffs. 


Direct Mail 


John H. Sweet, Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, Chicago, presented some 
fundamentals of direct mail promo- 
tion. Letters, and long ones, were, 
he said, the most constant producers. 
The best days for them to arrive 
at the prospect’s desk are Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Tuesday, in that 
order. 

Direct mail, like oysters, are most 
effective in the “R” months, he said, 
and least effective around holidays. 
The basic appeals, Mr. Sweet stated, 
were bargain, on approval, announce- 


ment and self-interest and emotional. 
Trick devices must tie in directly 
with the appeal to be effective, he 
suggested. Mr. Sweet summarized 
with a list of 17 factors that will 
increase returns from direct mail. 

The remainder of the program was 
devoted to round table discussions 
under the leadership of George Ben- 
neyan, New York Sun, On the ques- 
tion of surveys, William J. Shine, 
Columbus Citizen, reviewed experi- 
ences with the conclusion that sur- 
veys must be prepared on the basis 
of what the buyer wants and that a 
good survey is one that clicks with 
the buyer. 

The discussion of market data 
from Washington, seeking greater 
uniformity of technique and mate- 
rial, was solved by the unexpected 
appearance of R. W. Dawson, of the 
Department of Commerce, who said 


his division would cooperate in gath- | 


ering the facts and presenting them 


in the manner of greatest use to manu- 


facturers and advertisers. Elsa Lang, 
New York Herald Tribune, was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to 
consult with Mr. Dawson and ar- 
range for the uniformity desired by 
mediums and advertisers. 


Seek “Ideal” Staff 


All members agreed that there was 
great need for income figures by 
counties to enable publishers to pro- 
vide advertisers with more accurate 
data about consumer buying habits 
and potentialities. In order to bring 
about the compilation of such figures 
the meeting passed a resolution call- 
ing upon the Internal Revenue de- 
partment to issue such a breakdown. 

In discussions on building circula- 
tions during the depression, Charles 


L. Baum, Portland, Ore., Journal, ex- 
plained how they secured renewal of 
eancelled subscriptions, by letters, 
that brought 70 per cent replies and 
40 per cent renewals. Group conclu- 
sions were that better circulation 
building could be achieved if editors 
would consult with promotion men 
before buying new features. 

In making additions to promotion 
staffs it was considered essential 
that men be familiar with the buyers’ 
thinking, which might eliminate ad- 
dition of some men from editorial 
departments. Staffs, to be properly 
balanced, it was concluded must con- 
tain men fully experienced and 
trained in departments of research, 
copy, layout and media selection. J. 
A. Swan, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, was appointed chairman of 
a committee to investigate and out- 
line the composition of the ideal pro- 


motion staff, the advantages of plac- 
ing all promotion activity under one 
head, and the determination of the 
proper relation of such a department 
to the publisher, business and edi- 
torial departments. 


Candy Firm Names L. & T. 


Golden Nugget Sweets, Inc., San 
Francisco, has appointed the San 
Francisco office of Lord & Thomas 
to direct advertising and merchan- 
dising of the company’s new pro- 
duct, Quick Fudge, prepared choco- 
late candy mixture. A campaign in 
California newspapers is in prepara- 
tion. 


Dri Brite Appoints 
Dri Brite, Inc., St. Louis, has re- 
tained Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., to 
handle advertising of the firm’s self- 
polishing wax. Magazines, newspa- 
pers and radio will be used. 
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centration of Farm Market “A”. 


NEW RECORDS for the MAGAZINE 
of FARM MARKET “ 


The Country Home is proud to announce that during 
the first six months of 1935 advertisers gave it the 


LARGEST INCREASE in ADVERTISING 
PAGES in the NATIONAL FARM FIELD 


And evidently their faith in The Country Home was 
well founded. It has now become the new leader with 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 
in the FARM FIELD 


But more important than size is the character and distri- 
bution of this Country Home circulation. It is concentrated 
in rich Farm Market “A“—the 35% of farms producing 80% of 
the farm income. Yes, 91% of The Country Home'’s circulation 
is in those prosperous counties containing the greatest con- 


Farm buying power is at its highest point since 1930! 


The Country Home's hold on Farm Market “A“ can help you 
to secure your full share of restored rural income... and at 
lower costs. 


THE 


(Country Home 


MORE THAN 1,500,000 cIRCULATION 
in AMERICA’S RICH FARM MARKET “A” 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York 


Collier's - 


Woman's Home Companion 
The Country Home 


The American Magazine 
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AD MANAGERS 
AIR PROBLEMS 
IN SYMPOSIUM 


Research, Dealer Relations 
Are Discussed 


Chicago, June 12.—The problems 
and performances of the advertising 
manager were given a thorough go- 
ing over at a symposium held here 
yesterday morning by the national 
advertisers conference, meeting in 
conjunction with the Advertising 
Federation of America. 

The conference was arranged by 
the Chicago Advertising Managers 
Club, of which Elon G. Borton, di- 
rector of advertising, LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, is president, and the 
symposium, to which the entire 
morning session was devoted, was 
conducted by Mrs. Patricia Gordon, 
president, Princess Pat, Ltd. 

Those taking part in the sympo- 
sium were Marvin Harms, advertis- 
ing manager, Premier-Pabst Sales 
Company, who spoke on gaining the 
attention of the consumer; Kenneth 
Laird, vice-president in charge of ad- 
vertising, The Western Company, 
who told of the value of research; 
John B. Gibson, publicity director, 
Western Electric Company, Chicago, 
who described the technique of suc- 
cessful publicity; and Joseph M. 
Kraus, advertising manager, A. Stein 
& Co., who outlined the importance 
of the retailer in the sales picture. 


An Impulse Purchase 


Mr. Harms led off the discussion 
with a brief exposition of the manner 
in which Premier-Pabst and its 
agency determined the market it 
wanted to reach, segregated that 
market, and then proceeded with a 
carefully planned advertising cam- 
paign designed not only to reach the 


Sunday, preceding formal opening of the convention. 


FEDERATION DIRECTORS GATHER FOR DINNER BEFORE MEETING 


. 


Officers and directors of the Advertising Federation of America and their wives gathered for dinner at the Palmer House 


Starting at the extreme left, and reading around the table, they are: 

Mrs. Edgar Kobak, Arthur Brayton, A. J. McCosker, Mrs. Frank G. Huntress, Gilbert T. Hodges, Mercedes Hurst, Earle 

Pearson, Frank Braucher, Mrs. Richard Thain, O. C. Harn, Helen Holby, Helen Rockey, Mr. Thain, Mrs. Anna Steese Richard- 

son, Mr. Kobak, Mrs. Charles Younggreen, Eliot Wight, Albert T. Falk, Mrs. Harn, Mr. Huntress, Aubyn Chinn, John Benson, 
Mrs. Hodges, Lou E. Holland, Mrs. Brayton, Frank Black, Josephine Snapp, Chester Lang, Miss McCosker. 


particular segment of the market de- 
sired, but also to do the job most 
effectively. 

He pointed out that there are some 
71,000,000 people between the ages 
of 20 and 70 who are or might be 
consumers of Pabst beer, and that 
the vast majority of the actual pur- 
chasers of beer are men. Further, 
since beer is more or less an impulse 
item, the company uses mediums, 
such as outdoor posters, men’s mag- 
azines, newspapers, etc., which will 
reach its best prospects, and also 
uses copy, symbolized by the current 
“It’s Time for Pabst” campaign, 
which “leaves a pleasant taste” with 
the consumer. 

Ben Bernie and his radio program, 
which is now in its fifth year under 
Pabst sponsorship, are peculiarly 
suited to the advertising needs of 
the product, Mr. Harms said. More- 
over, Bernie has become so _ inti- 


mately identified with his sponsor’s 


AKRON, OHIO 
Free-Spending Market 


Akron people earn good money 


and spend it freely. 


This yen to spend and acquire 


doesn't boost the savings bank figures 


out of all proportion, but it does get 


lots of quick action for the alert 


advertiser 


who concentrates in the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


A metropolitan newspaper in a very alert market. 
Member A.B.C.—A.N.P.A. Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 


product that the company is con- 
stantly receiving extra dividends in 
publicity and good will through Ber- 
nie’s personal appearances in thea- 
ters, and his frequent references to 
Pabst. 


“Executive Infallibility” 


In an interesting exposition of the 
value of research to the advertising 
manager, Mr. Laird declared that 
good research is of almost untold 
value, but that bad, sloppy or insuffi- 
ciently grounded research very often 
proves fatal, or nearly so. 

“One research organization has 
kept a careful check for the past 
five years on executive judgment,” 
he said, “by asking all top executives 
in companies for which they have 
completed research to give their 
opinions of what the results will 
show. In only 58 per cent of the 
cases did these executives know 
their own businesses well enough to 
determine the correct answer, as 
proven by the research project. In 
other words, the judgment of these 
top executives as to important prob- 
lems in their own business was only 
eight per cent more accurate than 
if they had tossed a coin to get the 
answer.” 

As an example of what well con- 
ducted, carefully planned research 
can do to aid in solving advertising 
and selling problems, Mr. Laird re- 
counted the details of the introduc- 


tion of Dr. West Economy tooth 
brush, a 29-cent seller. 
Tells of Test 


With the depression eating into 
sales of the regular 50-cent Dr. West 
tooth brush, The Western Company 
considered the possibility of bolster- 
ing its volume by introducing a com- 
panion brush at a cheaper price, in 
an effort to garner a portion of the 
business going to cheaper, un- 
branded brushes, but was extremely 
chary of upsetting sales of its estab- 
lished line. 

It was finally decided to test pub- 
lic reaction, and Kalamazoo, Mich., 
was chosen as the laboratory. Every 
drug store in town was provided 
with twin display cabinets, one con- 
taining the regular 50-cent brush, 
and the other the new Economy 
brush, and a consistent schedule of 
newspaper advertising was inaugu- 
rated. 

A careful check on sales results 
was maintained over a period of six 
months, with the result that it was 
definitely proven that introduction of 
the lower-priced brush had not af- 
fected sales of the 50-cent item, 
whereas the new product had proven 
surprisingly effective in diverting 
sales from unbranded brushes sell- 
ing at 19 cents and less. As a con- 
sequence of the test, the new brush 
was introduced nationally. 

As a similar instance of the value 
of research, Mr. Laird told of the 
introduction of Dr. West cabinets 
into certain drug stores, following 
which a careful check revealed that 
in 270 stores not using the cabinet, 
The Western Company was getting 
23.66 per cent of the tooth brush 


orders, whereas in 103 stores in 
which cabinets were installed, West- 
ern’s share of the total available 
volume was 38.22 per cent. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Laird concluded, 
there is no danger that research will 
ever take the place of creative im- 
agination; its function is to guide 
creative imagination into the proper 
channels and to prevent costly and 
serious errors. 


Sounds the Tocsin 


A sturdy defense of advertising 
and a plea for more consideration 
of the dealer’s problems was voiced 
by Mr. Kraus, whose talk concluded 
the symposium at the morning ses- 
sion. 


“Advertising isn’t devoid of defici- 
encies,” Mr. Kraus declared, “but 
with all its faults, the worth-while 
contributions of today’s advertising 
will outlive the transitory memory 
and the recollection of the invectives 
hurled by its traducers within and 
without the advertising profession.” 

“Cleaning up advertising is one of 
our tasks,” he continued, “but it isn’t 
the most important. Lots of things 
are needed successfully to run a 
home or a business besides mops, 
brooms and garbage cans. . 

“Advertisers need not worry about 
people’s willingness to buy honestly 
advertised goods. People have not 
lost faith in advertising, although 
they may have lost hope for some 
advertisers who were always hope- 
less anyway. Our job is to sell 
America faith in its institutions, 
faith in its business, faith in itself. 


We must implant faith, nurture 
it and never abuse it.” 

The retail merchants of the coun- 
try are the “real bosses in the dis- 
tribution system,” Mr. Kraus con- 
tended, and he urged national adver- 
tisers to keep in closer touch with 
their dealers and their problems in 
order to make advertising and mer- 
chandising efforts more effective and 
profitable. 


Sins of Few 
To Be Visited 
Upon the Many 


Chicago, June 13.—‘Advertising 
has succeeded so well in furnishing 
consumers with a vast quantity of 
commodities of varying grades and 
qualities that this bewildering mass 
of goods has greatly embarrassed 
the consumer in his efforts to buy 
wisely and well,” in the opinion of 
W. H. Spencer, dean, school of busi- 
ness administration, University of 
Chicago, who addressed the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Asso- 
ciation at its luncheon Tuesday. 

‘Many critics have lodged this 
embarrassment of the consumer as 
a major indictment against modern 
advertising,” he continued. “A more 
charitable explanation of this situ- 
ation is the fact that the consumer 
has failed to perfect his technique 
of buying to the extent the seller 
has perfected his methods.” 

Saying that the University of Chi- 
cago recognizes advertising as a 
great social force which must be 
studied and evaluated, Dean Spencer 
said it is convinced, however, that 
advertising must have a keen sense 
of its social responsibility. 

“Unless advertising, through wise, 
intelligent and socially-minded lead- 
ership, rids itself of unsound prac- 
tices and mal-practitioners,” he as- 
serted, “the people through the gov- 
ernment will more and more insist 
upon regulating the whole profession 
because of the sins of the few.” 


Becomes Robbins Unit 


The American Perfumer, New 
York, has become affiliated with The 
Robbins Publications, New York. 
Officers of the company will be M. C. 
Robbins, president and _ treasurer; 
J. H. Moore, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; L. S. Levy, former 
publisher of The American Perfumer, 
vice-president, and F. C. Kendall, 
secretary. 


Joins “Hoard’s Dairyman” 

Theodore W. Lord has joined 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., and will take charge of the 
publication’s eastern office, at 250 
Park Ave., New York. Mr. Lord was 
formerly with Riddle & Young, and 
has been recently employed by the 
New York American. 


PROMINENT CHICAGO ADVERTISERS AT MEET 


Members of the Chicago Advertising Managers Club who played important 


roles at the national advertisers conference last week. 


Seated are: Marvin 


Harms, Premier-Pabst Sales Company; Mrs. Patricia Gordon, Princess Pat, Ltd.; 


Paul Truesdell, Universal Oil Products 


Company. Standing are: Edward A. 


Grossfeld, Alfred Decker & Cohn; Elon G. Borton, LaSalle Extension University, 
president of the club; J. B. Gibson, Western Electric Company; and Kenneth 


Laird, The Western Company. 
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DIRECT MAIL 
GROUP HOLDS 
TWO SESSIONS 


‘Brass Tacks”’ Talks Feature 
Departmental 


Chicago, June 13.—Direct mail, its 
design, typography, copy, tie up with 
the general advertising and _ sales 
program, and how to use it to ad- 
vantage in the present economic sit- 
uation were treated in two depart- 
mental sessions of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association at the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America con- 
vention which closed here yesterday. 

Eliot L. Wight, advertising mana- 
ger, United States Envelope Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., was general 
chairman, with John H. Sweet, cir- 
culation manager, The Traffic World, 
Chicago, presiding at the Tuesday 
afternoon session and M. G. Crume, 
head of direct mail advertising, But- 
ler Brothers, Chicago, conducting the 
meeting yesterday morning. 

The place of the advertising agency 
in direct mail activity was discussed 
by Walter J. Daily, Walter Daily, 
Inc., Cleveland, who asserted that 
even though the agency does not 
handle the direct mail program, it 
should familiarize itself with it so 
as to have a well-rounded picture of 
the entire sales effort. 


Charge for Direct Mail 


Where an advertiser carries on a 
good space campaign and direct mail 
material is produced to support it 
through dealer cooperation, Mr. Daily 
believes in charging the dealer for 
it to insure its proper usage and to 
effect lower costs for this auxiliary. 
Dealers have also a better apprecia- 
tion of the direct mail effort when 
it is presented to them in a form that 
dramatizes and romanticizes it as 
much as possible. Portfolios should 
be used in these presentations, he 
said. 

With less time to read and more 
and more printed matter constantly 
being directed at the prospective 
buyer, the problem that confronts the 
advertising typographer in compos- 
ing direct mail matter is one of get- 
ting the story over to the reader 
who must read as he runs, Douglas 
C. MeMurtrie, director of typography 
Ludlow Typograph Compauy, Cni- 
cago, told the group in his talk on 
“How Modern Typography and Lay- 
out Affect Direct Mail Results.” 


Avoid Small Type 


“Interpretation of the sense and 
emphasis of copy through free and 
intelligent use of type faces of dif- 
ferent -weights and sizes imparts an 
inflection of ‘tone of voice’ to printed 
selling copy,” he advised. 

In the absence of Earl M. Oren, ad- 
vertising manager, U. S. Gypsum 
Company, Chicago, who was to have 
addressed the meeting, J. S. Roberts, 
Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
outlined how his company sells its 
services to insurance companies by 
mail. 

The Wednesday morning session 
was opened by Frank C. Hamilton, 
Von Hoffman Press, St. Louis, and 
president of the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis. He gave a practical and 
inspirational talk on “How to Write 
Effective Direct Mail Copy.” He 
urged his listeners to “have a 
thought,” for it is the idea that sells 
the product and not the copy itself. 


Suggests Way to Start 


In writing copy he suggested the 
best way to get it started is to write 
freely as thoughts come and con- 
tinue this until the final revision, 
with lines logically arranged, figures 
of speech properly constructed, and 
words economized and energized. 

Direct mail is direct selling, he 
stated, and for that reason, if none 
other, the copy should be written in 
the first person. It should carry an 


air of confidence that the prospect 


and he should be asked in an ex- 
pectant manner to buy. 

To be effective, he suggested, the 
direct mail piece should be written 
so as to logically answer these nine 
questions about the product: What 
is it? What is it for? Why is it 
good? Should I have it? What does 
it cost? Can I afford it? How does 
it work? Where can I get it? What 
will I ask for? The last two, and 
especially the last one, are very im- 
portant, Mr. Hamilton emphasized. 


Tells of Crane’s Work 


John S. King, sales promotion de- 
partment, Crane Company, Chicago, 
told of the effective work his com- 
pany has done in tying up to the 
FHA program and how it jumped its 
sales of industrial items 70 per cent 


in a campaign based on two series of 
mailing pieces. 

Watching the development of the 
FHA from the inception of the idea, 
the Crane Company laid the ground 
work for its drive for this business 
by issuing through its 2,000 dealers 
a house organ, “Home Desirable,” de- 
signed to create a desire on the part 
of the housewife for home moderni- 
zation. This magazine is sold to 
dealers and mailed to their lists by 
the Company. The increase in the 
firm’s time-payment business reached 
an unexpected high percentage as a 
result of this intensive sales drive 
in which direct mail played a lead- 
ing role. 

The campaign to the industrial 
field opened with a series of striking 
color folders of large size, the first 


of which bluntly accused industry of 
leaning over backwards in its cur- 
tailment program and pointed to the 
dangers of continuing this policy. 
The second mailing made suggestions 
for modernization within industrial 
plants, furnishing a check-up list to 
be used by the reader in surveying 
his own plant. The final piece di- 
rected attention to Crane Company’s 
years of experience in its field, with 
the suggestion that the buyer of 
these products benefit from it. 

The second phase of this promo- 
tion was devoted to the company’s 
standard items which were treated 
from the angle of use or idea for 
new applications. 

Due to an automobile accident the 
preceding day, J. K. Morely, adver- 
tising manager, O. D. Jennings & 


Co., Chicago, was unable to deliver 
his paper on “Mail Order Selling 
Practices that Get Results.” John 
H. Sweet, The Traffic World, substi- 
tuted for him, repeating the talk 
which he delivered at the Tuesday 
morning session of the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association. 


Selects Hazard 


The British Empire Chamber of 
Commerce in U. S. A. has retained 
the Hazard Advertising Corporation, 
New York, as advertising counsel for 
the British Empire Exhibition, per- 
manent exhibition of British pro- 
ducts in the British Empire Bldg., 
New York. Among the exhibits are 
Peek Frean - biscuits, Robertson’s 
marmalade, Melrose’s tea, Yardley 
perfumes, and Wedgewood pottery. 
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in America, you will want to familiarize you 
complete story and details of the HOUSE 
Building Sales Plan. 
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UTILITIES VIEW 
ADVERTISING AS 
MAJOR PROBLEM 


Costs, Joint Effort Discussed 
At Meeting 


Chicago, June 13.—Public utilities 
are more and more regarding adver- 
tising as a major part of utility 
operation, the effort in a great many 
cases today being directed by presi- 
dents of the companies, Henry 
Obermeyer, president, Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Association, and as- 
sistant to the vice-president, Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, 
told the public utilities departmental 
meeting at the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America convention in his 
brief opening remarks Tuesday 
morning. 


The subject of cooperative adver- 
tising, between the dealer and util- 
ity and the manufacturer and utility, 
was developed by A. C. Joy, of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
San Francisco, in an illuminating 
presentation of how that company 
conducts this part of its advertising 
program. The success of participat- 
ing with the dealer for a more ef- 
fective merchandising job is indi- 
cated in figures Mr. Joy gave for 
1934 which showed dealer sales of 
electric and gas appliances of $17,- 
400,000 against $1,300,000 for com- 
pany sales. These figures do not 
include electric refrigerators, which 
are not sold by the company. 


Use Monthly Bulletins 


The company has made appliance 
dealers in the territory it serves 
advertising minded through monthly 
bulletins which show the newspaper 
copy, outdoor advertising and win- 
dow displays scheduled for the 
month. These bulletins are also sent 
to advertising managers of news- 


papers in the territory so they may 
approach dealers to tie in with the 
program. 

The plan has worked with consid- 
erable satisfaction. The company 
has found that better results have 
come from its advertising appropria- 
tion by splitting it up and encourag- 
ing the dealer to spend some of his 
own money along with it, inciden- 
tally increasing the total amount of 
space and aiding the entire appli- 
ance sales situation. In this plan the 
dealer gets additional advertising 
help from appliance manufacturers 
as well. Charts which Mr. Joy dis- 
played graphically showed the favor- 
able results obtained. 

In cooperation with the FHA pro- 
gram Pacific Gas pays one-third of 
the dealer’s advertising on appli- 
ances which can be financed through 
the FHA. All such copy must fea- 
ture the FHA plan and prominently 
display the identifying emblem. 

There are several organizations 
supported by various branches of 
the industry which also carry on 
promotional advertising campaigns 
on the coast with effectiveness. 

Some interesting revelations were 
made by J. C. Barnes, publicity di- 
rector, New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., in his paper on “A Study of 
Production Costs in Relation to 
Space Costs in Public Utility Ad- 
vertising.” 


Results of Survey 


The average public utility, he said, 
spends 9.5 per cent of its total news- 
paper advertising budget on produc- 
tion costs. Newspaper advertising 
represents 65.3 per cent of the total 
budget. The figures were derived 
from reports of 38 gas, electric and 
combination companies. In eight of 
the companies which have their 
work done by agencies, production 
costs run 11.7 per cent of the news- 
paper advertising budget. A large 
number of those reporting use mat 
services, this being common among 
the largest users of newspaper space. 
The average amount of space used 
by nine of these companies is ap- 
proximately 750,000 lines. Their 
average production cost is 9.6 per 
cent. 

The consensus of the 38 advertis- 
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ing executives is that production 
costs could economically consume 
an average of 14.9 per cent of the 
space cost, or an increase of five 
per cent. It was recommended that 
a “Costs and Results Committee” be 
appointed to report on all phases of 
public utility advertising costs. 
Urges Transcription Programs 

Speaking on “Radio Advertising 
for Utilities,’ C. A. Tattersall, as- 
sistant vice-president, Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corporation, urged the 
syndication of worth-while radio 
transcription programs for utilities. 
His company, he asserted, is con- 
vinced that the radio has helped to 
put into its companies something of 
the warmth and friendliness which 
a popular stage star can radiate, a 
human quality which he considers 
essential to an understanding with 
the people the company serves. 

“We have found,” he said, “that it 
is in this human quality that the 
spoken word is often superior to the 
printed word in building goodwill 
and the business that comes with it.” 

During the luncheon several of the 
radio transcriptions alluded to were 
played. These were arranged by 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 

Declares for Factual Copy 


The afternoon session opened with 
a talk by W. H. Hodge, vice-presi- 
dent, Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation, Chicago, 
in which he asserted that “all over 
the country today large numbers of 
people are tired of generalities and 
disgusted with alleged schemes for 
the public benefit which have gotten 
nowhere; that they are thinking and 
thinking hard, and that they will ap- 
preciate serious discussions of util- 
ity fundamentals. Also, I believe 
that it is up to our advertising peo- 
ple to take the initiative, plan ac- 
cordingly, and convince their man- 
agements that such is the right 
course to follow. No advertising 
brains in the country are too big for 
this job. 

“It seems to me that when a rate 
reduction is made, that is the par- 
ticular time when management 
should present its facts to the public 
—should comprehensively mobilize 
its facts and call in the people for 
a general review with flying colors.” 

Chester H. Lang, president of the 
A. F. A., addressed the group in the 
afternoon. Other subjects on the 
program included a description of a 
utility consumer survey in the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area, by L. E. 
Scriven, research director of Lord 
& Thomas, and the report of the 
better copy committee, presented by 
D. D. Parry, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Company. 

J.R. Pershall, advertising manager, 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois, Chicago, was elected 
president of the association at the 
closing session. He succeeds Henry 
Obermeyer, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, who was elected 
a director. 

D. D. Parry, Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Corporation, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., was elected first vice- 
president; Kenneth Majers, Union 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, 
second vice-president; and Charles 
A. Tattersall, Niagara-Hudson Power 
Corporation, New York, third vice- 
president. 

H. W. Olcott, Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, was re-elected sec- 
retary and Howard F. Weeks, Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York 
was re-elected treasurer. 

In addition to Mr. Obermeyer, who 
as past president becomes a director 
for a one-year term, three new direc- 
tors were named for three-year 
terms. They are Al. C. Joy, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, San Fran- 
cisco; S. J. Ballinger, San Antonio 
Public Service Company; and Clara 
Zillessen, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. 


Buys “Utica Press” 


The Frank E. Gannett organiza- 
tion has purchased the Utica, N. Y., 
Press, thereby increasing its list of 
newspapers to 19, and adding its 
third paper since 1934. The Gannett 
organization, which acquired the 
Utica Observer-Dispatch in 1921, will 
publish both dailies. The organiza- 
tion acquired the Danville, Ill., Com- 
mercial-News in February, 1934, and 


the Saratogian, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., in May last year. 


ADCLUB, A. F. A. OFFICERS GET TOGETHER | 


, 
a 


Snapped at the reception given Sunday by the Chicago Federated Advertising k hi 
Club for the A. F. A. were these officers of the two groups. Standing: Frank th 
Black, Boston, treasurer, A. F. A.; G. Ray Schaeffer, Marshall Field & Co., A. F. A. f ic 
program chairman; H. R. Van Gunten, Lord & Thomas, C. F. A. C. director; 

Paul Aldrich, “National Provisioner," C. F. A. C. director. Seated: H. K. Clark, D! 
“New York Sun," chairman of the reception committee; Earle Pearson, A. F. A. 
general manager; Richard Thain, eae > Naan Scott & Co., president, Chicago ti 

club. 


-— Oo oe ee tet est HH OOUmslf 


W. Frank McClure, Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., first president of the Chicago 
Federated Advertising Club, and Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Maxwell. Mrs. Maxwell, 
noted singer, favored the group with several selections during the afternoon. 9 
Mr. Maxwell is vice-president of Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago. 
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Here is a group of Detroiters at the Chicago Club's reception at its quarters in 

the LaSalle Hotel Sunday. Left to right, front row: Louise C. Grace, president, 

Women's Advertising Club of Detroit; Dolly Bowser Callanan, University of 

Detroit; Suzanne Blank, “Detroit Times"; Helen Shaw Stauch, Women's City Club 

Magazine; Ruth Franklin Crane, WJR. Back row: Margaret G. Cole, R. H. Fyfe 
& Co.; Florence E. Cox, MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


Part of the delegation of St. Louis women to the A. F. A. convention. Seated: 

Marie McDonnell, Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney; Myrtle Leary, Anfenger Adver- 

tising Agency; Rose Handleman, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.; Helene Richards, 

“Esquire.” Standing: Mrs. M. Pearimutter and Rose Radunsky, Rosenthal-Acker- 
man; Helen Prange, Selle Jewelry Company. 
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‘ABC.’ PLANS 
FOR RADIO ARE 
GOING FORWARD 


Broadcasters Hold Discus- 
Sion in Chicago 


Chicago,, June 11.—Rapid progress 
is being made in undertaking the 
establishment of facilities for meas- 
uring factors of importance to buy- 
ers of broadcasting service, accord- 
ing to expressions at the meetings 
of the commercial section of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 
held as departmental meetings of 
the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica yesterday and today. 

In a panel discussion of mutual 
problems of buyers and sellers of 
radio advertising this morning, par- 
ticipated in by Harlow P. Roberts, 
advertising manager of the Pepso 
dent Company, Chicago; Z. L. Pot- 
ter, executive vice-president of Er- 
win, Wasey & Co., and John Benson, 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, to- 
gether with a number of chain and 
station executives, it was evident that 
this plan, set on foot at the annual 
convention of the NAB in Cincinnati 
last fall,, is rapidly taking form. 

Arthur B. Church, Midland Broad- 
casting Company, Kansas City, chair- 
man of the commercial committee 
of the NAB, explained that Dr. 
Herman S. Hettinger, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and direc- 
tor of research of the association, 
has assembled data indicating the 
basic facts that advertisers in the 
broadcasting field desire. These in- 
clude station coverage, current in- 
formation on the number of sets in 
use, and listener habits. 


Plans Under Way 


Discussion at the meeting indi- 
cated that the N.A.B. and the Four 
A’s have already agreed on partici- 
pation in the project for the stand- 
ardization of broadcasting informa- 
tion, and the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers has it under con- 
sideration. Funds for the work are 
being supplied by broadcasting in- 
terests. 

There was considerable discus- 
sion today of the problem of regu- 
lating commercial broadcasts. Hugh 
K. Boice, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, explained the new rules re- 
cently promulgated by his company, 
while E. P. H. James of National 
Broadcasting Company, explained 
how regulation is practiced by NBC. 
Both emphasized the desire of the 
chains to cooperate with advertisers 
in enabling them to use broadcast- 
ing to advantage, while at the same 
time protecting the public from ob- 
jectionable material. 

A feature of the session today was 
the address of E. J. Adams, chair- 
man of the special board of investi- 
gation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. He praised the broadcasting 
stations for their cooperation in sup- 
plying continuities of broadcasts, as 
required by the FTC, and said that 
the work of the commission is prov- 
ing helpful to advertisers instead of 
a hindrance. 


Clean-up Essential 


“If false advertising had contin- 
ued at the same speed and in the 
same direction it was going 25 years 
ago,” said Mr. Adams, “it would not 
now be profitable to use as a means 
of selling goods. The confidence of 
the public would have been de- 
stroyed to such an extent that the 
returns from advertising would not 
pay the cost. Unless truth in ad- 
vertising copy is demanded by pub- 
lishers and radio stations, the public 
will not long respond to advertising 
appeals. 

“Several years ago the far-sighted 
publishers of this country saw what 
was coming, and rejected advertis- 
ing copy that would offend or de- 
ceive their readers. They recog- 
nized that it was imperative that the 
confidence of their readers be pro- 
tected. Many publishers went so far 


as to guarantee the reliability of ad- 
vertisers and their products, and the 
truth of statements made in adver- 
tising in their periodicals. 


Retailers on Air 


“As publishers rejected advertis- 
ing copy to sell questionable prod- 
ucts, and misleading advertising 
copy to sell good products, many of 
these advertisers turned to the radio 
stations and offered their copy for 
broadcast. The radio stations needed 
the revenue, and most of them were 
not familiar with the efforts of rep- 
utable publishers to keep their ad- 
vertising columns clean. The result 
was that much very bad advertising 
has gone out over the air, and the 
time has come for the radio industry 
to clean house.” 


Yesterday’s panel meeting, in 
which a group of radio executives 
and merchandising men discussed 
retail advertising by radio, developed 
some interesting statistics on ex- 
penditures in this field by Dr. Het- 
tinger. He showed that from 20 to 
40 per cent of the non-chain rev- 
enues of broadcasting stations are 
from retailers. It is relatively more 


important to the smaller stations, | 


although the largest revenue, about 
$4,000,000 was spent in 1934 with sta- 
tions of from 250 to 1,000 watts. 
With $1,500,000 going to the sta- 
tions of over 1,000 watts capacity, 
and $1,750,000 to those under 250 
watts, the indicated retail advertis- 
ing revenue was $7,250,000. Dr. Het- 
tinger’s analysis of station reports 
indicated that clothing and apparel 


is the most important classification 
for retail radio advertising and that 
department stores, house furnish- 
ings, including furniture, electric re- 
rigerators and electrical appliances, 
and automotive advertisers follow 
in the order named. 

Fifty per cent of the advertisers 
in this classification use announce- 
ments only. Thirty-seven per cent 
use studio programs, five per cent 
transcriptions and eight per cent rec- 
ords. 


Williams Leaves Harlan 


Howard E. Williams, formerly with 
M. E. Harlan Advertising Agency, 
has resigned to open his own office 
at 485 California St., San Francisco. 
Among Mr. Williams’ accounts is the 
Duart Mfg. Company. 
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To Discuss Ad Agencies 


The place of advertising agencies 
in advertising will be discussed at 
the June 18 dinner meeting of the 
Chicago Advertising Managers Club, 
at the Federated Advertising Club 
headquarters in the hotel LaSalle. 
Leading the discussion will be R. A. 
Phelps, Clinton Carpet Company; 
W. A. Jimison, Borden-Wieland, Inc., 
and R. F. Drake, Felt and Tarrant. 
The chairman of the meeting will be 
J. R. Collins, Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Bureau Names Presbrey 


The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, has been appointed to handle 
advertising of the Provincial Bureau 
of Information of Nova Scotia. News- 
papers will be used. J. L. Mott is 
account executive. 
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RADIO, CONTESTS 
ARE DISCUSSED 
BY ADVERTISERS 


Copy Regulation by Mediums 
Urged at Meeting 


Chicago, June 12.—A strong plea 
for more rigid copy censorship by 
advertising mediums was voiced at 
the afternoon session yesterday of 
the National Advertisers Conference, 
meeting here in conjunction with the 
A. F. A., by Leo Nejelski, advertis- 
ing manager of Swift & Co. Ralph 
Leavenworth, advertising manager, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, presided at the 
session. 

There are only two ways in which 
the obstreperous element in adver- 
tising can be controlled, Mr. Nejelski 
said: by law, and by self-regulation. 
“I do not believe that advertising 
can be effectively controlled by law,” 
he declared. “Sincere as may be the 
efforts of those who want to control 
advertising legally, I doubt whether 
it is practical to legislate fairly and 
accurately for the wide diversifica- 
tion of industries which use adver- 
tising. 

“I do believe, however, that one 
of the most effective controls of ad- 
vertising would be the tightening of 
censorship on the part of advertising 
mediums. 


A Job to Be Done 


“Many medium owners say that 
their efforts in censoring advertising 
are sincere, but they have no control 
over the vast majority of small me- 
dium owners who, in their struggle 
for existence, accept almost any ad- 
vertising that will pay a revenue. I 
do not know how this can be worked 
out from a practical standpoint, but 
they must realize that if they do not 
find a way to censor advertising 
from the inside, it will be censored 


SPEAK AT NATIONAL ADVERTISERS CONFERENCE 


— 


A group of speakers at the meeting of national advertisers in Chicago last week. 
Seated: Leo Nejelski, Swift & Co.; Arthur Tatham, Bauer & Black; Paul West, 
Association of National Advertisers; Ralph Leavenworth, Westinghouse Electric 


& Mfg. Company. Standing: Joseph M. 
Edwin G. Booz 


Kraus, A. Stein & Co.; Wm. B. Ricketts, 
& Fry Surveys. 


from the outside under conditions 
which may not be nearly as favor- 
able or understanding.” 

Commenting favorably on such ac- 
tions of medium owners as that re- 
cently taken by Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Mr. Nejelski also pointed 
out that much of the job of cleaning 
up advertising must be done by ad- 
vertisers themselves, who must re- 
vise those practices which tend to 
discredit the entire advertising 
structure, and who must realize tha 
successful advertising, “in the future 
as in 
cerity and honesty.” 

“One of the reasons why adver- 
tising has received so much criticism 
is that over a period of years adver- 
tising has surrounded itself with 
mystery,” Mr. Nejelski continued. 
“With the growth of advertising sci- 
ence in recent years and the enlarge- 
ment of known facts about adver- 
tising, there is no reason why ad- 
vertising cannot and should not be 
explained in terms of facts. It is 
very encouraging that many adver- 
tising men and many mediums are 
now giving of their time and space 


| WXYZ, DETROIT'S LEADING 
INDEPENDENT STATION, 
JOINS NBC BLUE NETWORK 


The National Broadcast- 
ing Company announces 
that station WXYZ, De- 
troit, will join the NBC 
Blue (WJZ) Network on 
September 29, 1935, when 
the NBC franchise for 
complete Blue Network 
service will become effec- 
tive. 

WXYZ—operated by the 
Kunsky-Trendle Broad- 
casting Corporation—justi- 
fies its claim to the title of 
“Detroit’s Leading Inde- 
pendent Station” not only 
by reason of its fine local 
programming, but also be- 
cause of its leadership in 
establishing and maintain- 


NEW YORK 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
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ing high standards of ad- 
vertising ethics and prac- 
tices. 


With the inclusion in its 
program schedules of a 
representative list of pop- 
ular NBC programs, WXYZ 
promises to rank even 
higher in the favor of De- 
With its 


1000 watt transmitter, cen- 


troit listeners. 


trally located in Greater 
Detroit, WXYZ delivers a 
strong, clear signal through- 
out the Nation’s fourth 
largest market, providing 
the quality of coverage 
rightly demanded by net- 


work advertisers. 


to build a better understanding of 
advertising.” 


Analyze Radio Day 

An interesting analysis of the 
actual radio listening record of 480 
families in the Chicago area for 
every one of the 64 15-minute broad- 
casting periods on Sunday, April 15, 
was presented to the advertising 
managers by W. B. Ricketts, Edwin 
G. Booz & Fry Surveys, Chicago, in 


t | which it was shown, for example, 
| that the program that day which had 
the past, will be built upon sin- | the greatest audience appeal reached 


almost 80 times as many listeners as 
the program with the smallest audi- 
ence appeal. 


The survey was designed to show 
what proportion of the families own- 
ing radios used them during each of 
the broadcasting periods; what pro- 
portion of the radio families listened 
to each of the individual programs 
broadcast by leading stations during 
the day; and what part of their total 
listening time was spent in listening 
to each radio station. 

Mr. Ricketts, with the aid of a 
series of ingenious lantern slides, 
gave the answers to these questions, 
and also showed the relative stand- 
ings of a number of well-known pro- 
grams during the day. 

During the peak listening period, 
which occurred between 7 and 7:15 
p. m. on the day measured, the sur- 
vey showed 47.5 per cent of all radio 
families using their sets, while in 
the course of the entire day, 73 per 
cent of the radio families made use 
of their sets during one or more 
broadcast periods. 


Use of Spot Broadcasting 


Mr. Ricketts was followed by 
Duane Wanamaker, advertising di- 
rector, General Household Utilities 
Company, Chicago, who presented 
the reasoning behind his company’s 
use of spot radio programs as a 
means of increasing dealer coopera- 
tion. 

Although General Household Utili- 
ties has been a larger user of net- 
work advertising, Mr. Wanamaker 
said, it decided to supplement its 
network and publication effort with 
spot recorded programs because, 
with a large selling unit and no op- 
portunity to present any type of 
“box top” contest, it was difficult to 
convince dealers, especially those in 
smaller towns, that the network pro- 
gram was getting tangible results for 
them. 

Spot recorded programs have 
solved this problem, Mr. Wanamaker 
said, and have actually met with 
such an eager reception from deal- 
ers and distributors that many of 
them have proved their willingness 
to pay for station time if the com- 
pany supplies the programs. 

Mr. Wanamaker stressed the value 
of having recordings for these spot 
programs rather than attempting to 
use local talent, and pointed out that 
they put their recordings together 
very carefully so that they could be 
sure the program would be an out- 
standing one in the community in 
which it was used. 

It is difficult in many smaller cit- 
ies to get local talent of an accept- 
able nature, he said, and conse- 
quently the good programs supplied 
on the recordings are much in de- 


mand. Also, he said, the General 
Household Utilities message is in- 
cluded in the recordings and cannot 
be changed or garbled over the local 
station. 


How to “Prime the Pump” 


As an indication of the compara- 
tive costs of network and spot adver- 
tising, Mr. Wanamaker said that his 
network program cost him about 
$8,100 per half hour on 50 stations, 
while one spot program which has 
already been used on more than 100 
stations represents a total invest- 
ment by the company of $6,250. 

The value of associated merchan- 
dising activities which “prime the 
advertising pump” was stressed in a 
talk on this subject by A. R. Tat- 
ham, advertising manager, Bauer & 
Black, Chicago. 

“Priming the advertising pump is 
good advertising English for the 
business of putting to work as many 
as possible of the facilities available 
to hasten, magnify and insure the 
results of advertising,’ Mr. Tatham 
said. “The ability of advertising to 
do the job, and do it single-handed, 
is not in question; but these are 
hasty days. It is not enough that 
the job be done; it must be done 
faster. 

“Advertising does the selling job 
but premiums prime the pump. Pre- 
miums provide the urge to ‘do it 
now.’ Premiums convert half-sold 
prospects into cash customers. Pre- 
muims help advertising to get its 
results faster and in larger quanti- 
ties. 

“Similarly, you can take sound 
elements of selling and advertising 
plans—all good ideas tried and true 
—but unless they are engineered to 
fit and work together, the plan won’t 
produce the maximum results. 

“Two things stand out, it seems to 
me, in successful case histories. 
First, advertising made use of other 
supplementary tools and, second, 
each plan was prepared to meet a 
specific set of requirements.” 


Value Test Explained 


Mr. Tatham drew upon the expe- 
rience of his company in introduc- 
ing Velure, a hand lotion, as an illus- 
tration of how the advertising pump 
was effectively primed by means of 
a purse-size bottle of the new prod- 
uct which was sold by druggists for 
three cents. When the card to which 
the bottle was attached was returned 
to the druggist, the consumer was 
entitled to purchase a regular 50- 
cent package for 39 cents. 

Thus the druggist made his nor- 
mal profit on the item, and at the 
same time Velure was effectively 
“sampled” at minimum expense and 
with very little waste. 

The conference closed with a 
thoughtful dissertation on the prob- 
lems confronting the national adver- 
tiser by Paul B. West, managing di- 
rector, Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, New York. 

Business, and in particular adver- 
tising, must do two things if they 
would continue to progress, Mr. 
West said: (1) they must mind their 
own business, and not be _ side- 
tracked by illusions and mirages 
which have no essential significance; 
(2) they must stick to fundamentals, 
shy away from mere expediency, 
and devote themselves to clear 
thinking and straight action on the 
fundamental problems involved. 


President Roosevelt 
Extends Greetings 


Chicago, June 10.—President 
Roosevelt today sent the fol- 
lowing message to the A. F. A., 
which was read at the opening 
general session: 

“I welcome this opportunity 
of extending my greetings to 
the thirty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. 

“It has been my pleasure to 
note during the last two years 
the fine spirit of cooperation 
which the government has re- 
ceived from the members of 
your organization in making 
more effective our efforts to 
establish business confidence 
and renew business activity. 
The intelligent and well ad- 
vised methods by which you, 
as advertising men, have en- 
couraged business progress has 
helped materially in gaining 
ground for the recovery move- 
ments. 

“You are members of a pro- 
fession which exerts a great in- 
fluence on the public mind be- 
cause your messages in the 
newspapers, magazines, over 
the radio and through other 
media reach daily a very large 
proportion of our citizens. You 
command great power for the 
stimulation of American pro- 
duction and the sale of Ameri- 
can products. This power has 
an added value in that it in- 
spires faith in the continued 
progress of our nation. 

“Success in your profession 
calls for skill and initiative in 
salesmanship; it requires also 
a deep understanding of the 
fact that American business 
must go forward. 

“IT am sure that in the future 
as in the past the Advertising 
of America will maintain the 
strength of its great influence 
and thus sustain a fine tradi- 
tion and hasten the return to 
better times for us all.” 


Four A’s Releases New 


Volume on Newspapers 


Section A of the fourth volume of 
“Market and Newspaper Statistics” 
has been released by the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 
It deals with the 31 cities in the 
United States and Canada over 
100,000 population, for which A. B.C. 
audit reports were issued for periods 
ended Sept. 30, 1934. It includes 
figures on population, number of 
families, audited newspaper circula- 
tion, local rates, national rates, local- 
national rate differentials, and an 
analysis of sections of A. B. C. audit 
reports dealing with inducements. 

The study was conducted by the 
Four A’s committee on newspapers, 
of which J. J. Hartigan, Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit, is chair- 
man, and Lester M. Malitz, Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, vice- 
chairman. Copies are available to 
other than Four A’s members at 
$2.50 each. 


Comtois with Transradio 


George Comtois, formerly with 
Gotham Advertising Company, has 
joined Transradio Press Service, New 
York, as sales promotion manager. 


PRINTING 
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SURVEY SHOWS 
AD PLANS OF 
LARGE STORES 


Decrease Contemplated by 
Biggest Retail Outlets 


Chicago, June 12.—A majority of 
department stores with net sales 
volume of less than $5,000,000 will 
maintain 1935 advertising expendi- 
tures on the 1934 level, while in the 
group with annual sales of $5,000,000 
or more, and especially the $10,000.- 
000 and over class, the “great ma- 
jority” plans to decrease total pub- 
licity and the remainder to at least 
maintain last year’s expense levels. 

These findings of a survey com- 
pleted this week by the sales promo- 
tion division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association were dis- 
closed yesterday by Oscar R. 
Strauss, Jr., advertising manager of 
Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., in an ad- 
dress before the division. The find- 
ings are based on reports from 276 
stores throughout the nation. 

Numerous surveys previously made 
disclosed the fact that stores with 
a volume ranging up to $5,000,000 
showed approximately the same pub- 
licity expenditures in 1934 as in 1933, 
Mr. Strauss pointed out. The di- 
vision also found that stores in the 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 group spent 
a smaller percentage of sales for ad- 
vertising in 1934 than in 1933 and 
that stores over $10,000,000 showed a 
healthy increase in their percentage 
figures for 1934. 


Increased Sales a Factor 


In regard to the decrease of pub- 
licity percentages in stores under 
$10,000,000, Mr. Strauss said that the 
fact that smaller stores, especially 
in the South and Southwest, show a 
much larger percentage increase in 
sales than those obtained by larger 
stores in the East and Middle West, 
should be taken into consideration. 

“Publicity has soared too high into 
the stratosphere of costs and due to 
overcrowding and excess production 
expenditures, finds it difficult to 
breathe,,” Mr. Strauss stated. 

“Now that the poor times are 
seemingly well on their way to ob- 
livion,” he said, “we may approach 
the subject of advertising percent- 
age costs with a definite inclination 
toward reduction.” 

This can be accomplished by two 
méthods, Mr. Strauss pointed out: a 
decreased budget, or an increased 
sales figure. The latter is more to 
be desired than the former, but both 
could be “attended to,” he said. 

Among facts which determine pub- 
licity expenditures, he said, are type 
of store, store prestige or customer 
loyalty, location, competitive pub- 
licity influences, specific store pol- 
icies and services; distribution of 
merchandise, selection, and care in 
buying; effectiveness of internal 
selling, and experience gained from 
past performances. 


Use of Radio Growing 


Institutional advertising, improved 
displays in larger quantities, inter- 
store promotions, close relations be- 
tween the sales promotion division 
and personnel division of a store, 
with a more carefully planned and 
coordinated merchandising, advertis- 
ing and selling plan, should, Mr. 
Strauss said, increase sales, main- 
tain or even decrease advertising, 
and in the long run, prove to be 
determining forces in the decrease 
of a publicity percentage figure. 

A breakdown of the publicity dol- 
lar of the 276 stores proves that 
“radio advertising has definitely 
taken its place as a substantial me- 
dium in the field of retail and de- 
partment store publicity,” Mr. 
Strauss declared. 

The breakdown was as follows: 
newspaper lineage, 65 cents; produc- 
tion, four cents; miscellaneous me- 
diums, five cents; radio, three cents; 
direct mail, three cents; advertising 
payroll, eight cents; total display, 
ten cents; and other, two cents. 


“The fact that radio receives the 
same appropriation from a group of 
stores that direct mail does, seems 
to prove conclusively that this me- 
dium of advertising must be getting 
the desired results” Mr. Strauss 
said, “especially when we take into 
consideration that a great number of 
stores set aside no appropriation 
whatsoever for this particular form 
of publicity.” 

“Newspapers, of course,” Mr. 
Strauss declared, “are, have been, 
and I believe always will be, the staff 
of life of your advertising liveli- 
hood.” There are, however, he 
stated, a number of instances where 
retail establishments use little or no 
newspaper advertising. These he 
said, can be classified as rare excep- 
tions. 


Predicts Boom 
In Industrial 
Modernization 


Chicago, June 13.—An increasing 
volume of newspaper advertising 
based on the Federal Housing Act 
was predicted by H. Dorsey Newton, 
of the FHA, at Tuesday’s meeting of 
the Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association at the Palmer 
House. 

Mr. Newton shared the spotlight 
with Marlen Pew, of Editor ¢ Pub- 
lisher, William D. Nugent, Media 
Records, and Chester Lang, presi- 
dent, Advertising Federation of Am- 
erica. 


The modernization expert ex- 
plained that Title I of the Federal 
Housing Act, carrying a $2,000 maxi- 
mum, has been raised to $50,000 for 
industrial loans, including retail. 
He said much new advertising will 
appear June 15, designated as Na- 
tional Better Housing Day. 

Mr. Pew made an inspirational 
address, emphasizing the fact that 
the modern newspaper is the crea- 
tion of a skilled organization of re- 
porters, editors and artists. The 
finished product is a sensitive and 
perishable thing, differing from other 
publications in that it possesses a 
soul. 

The late William E. Donahue, of 
the Chicago Tribune, and Louis 
Wiley, of the New York Times, evalu- 
ated the editorial service of their 


newspapers more accurately than 
most advertising men, he said, and 
both were inordinately proud of their 
achievements in behalf of free in- 
stitutions. 


Mr. Nugent reviewed his “Olympi- 
Ad Plan” and reported that news- 
papers have made encouraging prog- 
ress in ironing out some of the peaks 
and valleys. His plan, first presented 
18 months ago, was based on the 
theory that the ratio of 1929 should 
and could be maintained in every re- 
tail classification if the newspaper 
directed its efforts properly. 

Mr. Lang, talking at the luncheon 
meeting, urged newspapers to teach 
their readers the “why” of advertis- 
ing. This could be done in editorial 
as well as advertising columns, he 
suggested. 


nnouncing . vg 


Starting with the issue of July 27th Liberty will 


use a heavier, whiter, improved surface paper stock for black and white and 
rotogravure printing in the U. S. Edition. 


No Increase In Advertising Rates At This Time 


Advertisers gave Liberty a 33.6% gain in 1934... the highest percent of 
revenue gain in the major magazine field. 


.-.and the first six months of 1935 closed with a further increase. 


Increasing its advertising revenue rank over 6 major magazines through the 
tough, sales-testing days of depression is most significant. 


THE GAINS ARE BEING PLOWED BACK 


LIBERTY 


CHICAGO - DETROIT 


NEW YORK =. 


BOSTON . 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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TOLEDO 
“Clicks” Again! 


Busy summer days are ahead in 
Toledo. For almost the entire 
automotive industry is at its doors 
—crying eagerly for the indis- 
pensable products that Toledo 
makes. And even the non-auto- 
motive plants in the city are now 
going ahead by leaps and bounds. 


Get in on the brisk buying that 
Toledo is doing—and will keep on 
doing. Get there by the quickest 
selling medium you can use— 
Outdoor Advertising. Get City- 
wide coverage in its truest sense 
—and remember that Outdoor 
Advertising is the only advertis- 
ing that is self-merchandising and 
provides its own follow-up. These 
are go-ahead days in Toledo—and 
Central is ready to act with you 
in double-time tempo! 


Central 


A Packer Operation 


CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO., INC. 
Cleveland and Toledo 


ARRANGE INDUSTRIAL MARKETING PROGRAM 


Industrial marketers who gathered Tuesday had their program arranged by this 


group, composed of E. T. Howson, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company; 

©. A. DeCelle, International Filter Company; Stuart G. Phillips, Dole Valve 

Company, and Walter Painter, “Power Plant Engineering’ (extreme right). Sec- 

ond from the right is Everit B. Terhune, “Boot & Shoe Recorder,” president of 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


DRUG GROUP T0 
EXTEND WORK OF 
SELF-REGULATION 


New York, June 13.—An extension 
of advertising self-regulation is in- 
volved in a reorganization of the 
scientific section of the Proprietary 
Association, which was authorized at 
the annual meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., last week-end. 

Direction of the scientific section 
has been placed in the hands of Dr. 
George F. Reddish, of St. Louis. 
Three other scientists will be named 
to assist him and Dr. Frederick J. 
Cullen, general representative of 
the Proprietary Association, serving 
ex-officio as secretary of the commit- 
tee on scientific methods and prac- 
tices. 


While the principal responsibility 
of the group is to solve problems af- 
fecting public health and to develop 
new scientific methods and practices, 
its services will also be available to 
the association’s advisory committee 
on advertising, which is well started 
on a drive to eliminate undesirable 
advertising in the industry. 


Advertising claims based on scien- 
tific data which the advisory com- 
mittee thinks questionable will be 
referred to the scientific group. This 
body will also check attacks made on 
advertised products by various or- 
ganizations allegedly acting in the 
interests of the consumer, such as 
Consumers’ Research. All findings 
will be published and distributed to 
members, who may take such indi- 
vidual action as they think advisable. 


Self-Regulation Urged 


In a foreword to his report as 
executive secretary of the advisory 
committee on advertising, Edward 
H. Gardner encouraged industries 
which were hesitantly considering 
self-regulation of advertising by de- 
claring that the battle is half-won 
when the start is made. 

In the ten months of the commit- 
tee’s existence firms whose advertis- 
ing appropriations total $40,000,000 
have voluntarily sought approval for 
their copy. While the chief purpose 
of the committee has been to prevent 
errors which would react unfavorably 
on both the advertiser and the in- 
dustry, there have been advantages 
at first unforeseen. 

‘Sometimes we can suggest new 
phrasing or even help in developing 
fundamental copy themes, if we are 
lucky enough to think of them,” said 
Mr. Gardner. 

“At any rate, we can encourage ad- 
vertisers to take a new look at their 
copy problems, and not to feel that 
because certain old phrases have 
gone down the sink there is nothing 
left to say. The language of the ad- 
vertising of this industry has been 
absurdly hidebound. There has 
been too much repetition of old 
phrasing. The advertisers who are 
capturing the modern market are 
giving their ideas a new dress.” 

The growing interest of mediums 
in self-regulation was confirmed by 
Mr. Gardner, who said newspapers, 
magazines and radio organizations 


had extended aid and cooperation in 
a way to guarantee constantly ex- 
tending and more effective relation- 
ships with the committee. 


Baseball Only 
Side Issue for 
Dean Brothers 


St. Louis, Mo., June 13.—Deposi- 
tions in a legal action here this week 
revealed that “Dizzy” Dean, St. Louis 
pitching star, and his brother Paul 
or “Daffy,” will garner some $50,000 
this year in compensation aside from 
their baseball activities. 

The legal proceedings followed the 
baseball players’ action to oppose 
registration of “Dizzy and Daffy” or 
the equivalent by manufacturers. 
Among these are Elmer H. Phillips, 
of New York, who alleges he has 
used “Dizzy and Daffee” as a trade- 
mark for sport shirts since Oct. 3, 
1934, and James A. Redner, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., who markets a “Dizzy 
and Daffy” candy bar. 


Reveals Revenue Sources 


William O. De Witt, treasurer of 
the St. Louis Cardinals, is acting as 
business manager of the Dean broth- 
ers. He gave the following sources 
of revenue for “Dizzy” Dean, whose 
real name appears to be J. Hanna 
and not “Jerome,” as fans believe: 

General Foods Corporation, $15,000 
a year for Grape-Nuts; Slack Fur- 
niture Company, $5,000 a year for 
radio advertising and appearance at 
the store; M. D. Dreybach Company, 
New York, annual royalties for base- 
ball and skull caps bearing the em- 
blem, “Dizzy Daffy Dean’; Sackman 
Brothers, New York, Dizzy and Daffy 
baseball suits; Rice-Stix Dry Goods 
Company for “Dizzy and Daffy” and 
“Me and Paul” sweat shirts, neck- 
ties, sweaters, etc. 

Many others pay Dizzy and Daffy, 
including the Christy Walsh Syndi- 
cate, which is marketing a column 
attributed to Dizzy but “ghosted” by 
Roy Stockton. 


THE Heart and 


EFFECTIVENESS 
of NEON DISPLAYS 


The display builder who specifies 
the use of Acme Transformers is 
giving you the most for your money. 
He knows that Acme’s balanced elec- 
trical and mechanical design and 
other exclusive features provide 
greater brilliancy of illumination— 
noiseless and trouble-free operation. 
For Effective Neon Displays—use 
Acme Transformers. 


The Acme Electric & Mfg. Co. 


1452 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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June 17, 1935 


ADVERTISING AGE 


PLAY PROMINENT PARTS AT MEETINGS 


Edgar Kobak, NBC, vice-president; Frank Braucher, Crowell Publishing Company, 
vice-president; and Niles Trammel, NBC, vice-president, make it unanimous. 
Messrs. Kobak and Braucher are also A. F. A. executives 


All of these women played important parts at the meeting. Left to right, 

standing: Nan Collins, Philadelphia; Marie Bernhart, Milwaukee; Marie Doughton, 

Buffalo; Helen Rockey, A. F. A. vice-president, New York; Louise C. Grace, 

Detroit. Seated: Klea Sanzenbacker, Toledo; Josephine Snapp, A. F. A. vice- 
president, Chicago; Mercedes Hurst, Chicago. 


Arthur B. Church, KMBC, Kansas City, Mo., chairman of the commercial section 

of the National Association of Broadcasters, who presided at this group's depart- 

mentals in Chicago; Dr. Herman S. Hettinger, University of Pennsylvania, director 
of research for N. A. B.; and H. K. Carpenter, WHK, Cleveland. 


Mrs. Helen Rising, president of the Los Angeles Advertising Association of 
Women, who covered the longest distance in coming to the convention, with 
V. Edward Borgess, Vincent Edwards & Co., New York, and Walter Myers, New 
England manager of NBC and past president of the Boston Advertising Club. 


FLORIDA 


The Year ’Round 
Has Everything 


PLUS! 


Florida does not “shut up shop” just be- 
cause the Northlanders are home again. For 
Florida is busier than ever this year, and it is 
just as much the Summer Resort of South- 
erners as it is the Winter Resort of North- 
erners. And, summer or winter, when folks 
go to Florida, they go by the open road. 


JACKSONVILLE 


“The Gateway to the South” 


Start your Florida campaign in Jackson- 
ville. Packer gives you complete service 
there, and on through to Daytona Beach 
and Fort Myers—the same merchant- 
minded service that distinguishes Packet 
Outdoor Advertising all over Florida and 
the thirteen states that are covered by 
Packer operations. Florida always is an 
Outdoor country. . it plays Outdoors and 
it sells Outdoors . . and it is a nature- 
made “natural” for Outdoor Advertising. 


PACKER OF FLORIDA, INC. 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


June 17, 1935 


PUBLISHERS GATHER FOR INLAND MEETING 


A group of Inland Daily Press Association directors gathered for their spring 
meeting in Chicago last week. Left to right, seated: John L. Meyer, secretary- 
treasurer; Verne E. Joy, Centralia, Ill., “Sentinel; Linwood |. Noyes, Ironwood, 


Mich., "“Globe,"’ Inland president. 


Standing: John Huston, Ottumwa, lowa, 


"Courier"; George W. Purcell, Bloomington, Ind., “Evening World"; A. O. 


Lindsay, Quincy, Ill., “Herald-Whig"; F. 


E. Milligan, Ft. Scott, Kansas, “Tribune- 


Monitor." 


New W.E. Unit 
Offers Audited 
Film Showings 


New York, June 14.—Completion 
of a nation-wide organization to pro- 
vide audited circulation for commer- 
cial and industrial motion pictures 
was announced this week by Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Western Electric Com- 
pany. 

The organization will operate as 
Modern Talking Picture Service, un- 
der the management of E. S. Gregg, 
who has been associated with Elec- 
trical Research Products for several 
years. It has been geared to exhibit 
industrial pictures both to general 
and selected audiences. 


This week’s announcement follows 
four years devoted to experimental 
and development work and training 
of personnel. The country has been 
divided into 12 territories where 
licensees operate motor units trav- 
eling out of key cities. 

All details of booking and exhibi- 
tion, either on a local or national 
basis, will be handled by the service 
division. All that is required of the 
advertiser is that he provide the pic- 
ture and name the communities 
where showings are desired. 

Advance work, arrangements for 
local merchandising tie-ups, adver- 
tising and other details will be han- 
dled also, leaving the advertiser’s 
salesman free to sell. Signed tickets 
are proofs of circulation and basis 
for new prospect lists. Dealers, it is 
said, are given proof of the effective- 
ness of the medium by attending the 
showings for consumers. 


| PRODUCED 3,722 LEADS 
“LFeR MANUFACTURERS 
= Nay peBRuARY 2?! 


at the Palmer House. . 


qualified for swerving. 
talk Monday. . . 


bacco. . . 


flock. . . 


from Al... 


there are no new stories... 


Bill Griffin. . . 


kings in their own homes.” 


Getting Personal 


Frank Huntress, of the San Antonio Express and News, was ac- 
companied to the Federation convention by Frank G. Huntress, Jr., who 
is advertising manager of the two papers. 
proud, as they say down South... 
present was Steve Kelton, of the Houston Chronicle. 
a large part of his time trying to persuade interviewers that Steve 
doesn’t mean Stephen—also that he actually has no middle initial. . . 

Apparently in the pink after his recent illness, Harvey Young, of 
the Columbus Dispatch, took an active part in the newspaper sessions 
. George Auer, of the New York Herald Tribune, 
president of the Newspaper Advertising Executives Association, thinks 
that Appleton, Wis., is the greatest town in the world except one. 
reason is that Mr. Auer found his missus in Appleton... . 

A. D. Lasker, president of Lord & Thomas, has the unusual dis- 
tinction of having a race horse named for him. 
oughbred, won a race at Washington Park the other day, but was dis- 
Mr. Lasker did no swerving in his Federation 


Frank, Sr., seemed right 
Another Texas newspaper man 
Mr. Kelton spent 


The 


“Albert D.,” the thor- 


When Karl R. Koerper, vice-president of Griener-Fifield Lithograph 
Company, Kansas City, arose to give words of wisdom to the Club 
Activities group Monday, he told his audience he was making his talk 
under difficulties, since for the last half-hour he had endured the smoke 
from the pipe of his session-neighbor, Frank Hamilton, president of the 
St. Louis Adclub. Mr. Hamilton failed to reveal the brand of his to- 


There were two Murphys on the speaker’s platform at the 
N. R. D. G. A. sales promotion meeting Tuesday morning: Mary M., sales 
promotion manager of The Fair, Chicago, and, presiding, Paul E., ad- 
vertising manager, Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn. 
day was climaxed when, presiding as chairman of the afternoon meet- 
ing, she welcomed to the speaker’s dais a fellow-Canadian, H. H. 
Bishop, vice-president, The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd., Toronto. 

Despite the numerous cares that go with convention activities, 
none of the overflow throngs at the dancing parties showed a lighter 
or more fantastic toe that Edgar Kobak, Chester Lang, or Gil Hodges, 
in whose strong arms various fair partners seemed entirely happy .. . 

Helen Martin, Missouri Pacific Railroad, guided the welfare and 
happiness of the St. Louis feminine delegation from headquarters estab- 
lished high above the convention turmoil. 


Miss Murphy’s 


Thirty-five were in the 


Cora Smith, one-time industrial advertising manager, met a lot of 
her old friends, and many new ones, during the Federation convention. 
She has never lost interest in the industrial field, in spite of her new 
work as space “salesman” for Parents’ Magazine. . . 

It seems Al Maloney, of the Chicago Daily News, was once a trade 
paper publisher—and in the advertising field at that. 
to know more about the vicissitudes of that business can get all the data 


Anyone wanting 


Bill Nugent, of Media Records, who addressed the Newspaper Ex- 
ecutives Tuesday, is suspected of borrowing one or two stories from the 
noted B. C. Anderson-Smith, member of his Chicago sales staff. The 
man with the hyphenated name knows more side-splitting yarns than 
anybody else in the advertising business, despite his contention that 


Ethel Griffin, once with Lord & Thomas, was kept busy greeting old 
friends during the Federation convention. She is now business manager 
of the New York Enquirer, a Sunday paper published by her brother, 


The most popular duet at the convention was played by Jolieta 
McCready and Gerry Mitchell, the two Chicago models who presented 
copies of the ApverTISING AGE dailies to all delegates each morning. 
Both morning papers ran two-column pictures of them, dressed in 
their distinctive ADVERTISING AGE dresses, on Tuesday. 

Elon Borton, LaSalle Extension University advertising director, and 
president of the Chicago admanagers’ club, proved his ability as an 
executive by not only getting others to preside at both sessions, but 
by getting precisely the right ones. 
Pat) handled the morning symposium in splendid shape, while Ralph 
Leavenworth did an equally good job in the afternoon. 

Earle Pearson, A. F. A. headquarters chief, had hardly landed in 
Chicago before someone managed to enroll him as a paying member 
in a wonderful new society composed of gentlemen who “are not always 


Mrs. Patricia Gordon (Princess 


Loew Theaters 
Help G-Men in 
Kidnap Chase 


New York, 


June 13—In a fast 
move to aid in apprehending the 
Weyerhaeuser’ kidnapers, Loew’s, 
Inc., Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  subsidi- 
ary, advertised a reward of $500 to 
the first person to bring to the the- 
ater during the showing of “Public 
Hero Number 1’, one of the ransom 
bills paid for the freedom of the lum- 
ber scion. 

M-G-M’s picture, released in key 
cities June 7, tells of trailing and 
trapping gangsters of the type in- 
volved in the Weyerhaeuser case. 

The chance to tie-in with the news 
was seen by Oscar Doob, Loew’s pub- 
licity and aé€vertising manager. 
Lobby displays, continuities for spot 
radio announcements and newspaper 
advertisements were rushed _ into 
type by Donahue & Coe, Inc., the 
agency. 


Post Serial Numbers 


Serial numbers of the Weyerhaeuser 
kidnap notes first were published the 
Tuesday before the release of the pic- 


ture. The advertising appeared in 


New York newspapers Wednesday 
morning and the following day and 
Friday in other cities. The serial 
numbers were posted at theater en- 
trances. Copy pointed out that it 
was at Loew’s Sheridan Theater, 
New York, that the Lindbergh ran- 
som note used to convict Hauptmann 
was detected and that it was the 
drawing power of M-G-M’s “Manhat- 
tan Melodrama” that delivered John 
Dillinger into the law’s hands at 
Chicago. 

The New York Journal, Times and 
World-Telegram carried the reward 
copy Wednesday evening, followed by 
other metropolitan papers the next 
day. The out-of-town papers used 
were: 

Atlanta Constitution, Baltimore 
News Post, Boston Post, Boston 
Record, Cleveland Press, Columbus 
Dispatch, Dayton Herald Journal, 
Harrisburg Telegraph, Indianapolis 
News, Kansas City Star, Louisville 
Herald Post, Nashville Tennessean, 
New Orleans Times Picayune, Nor- 
folk Ledger-Dispatch and Virginian 
Pilot, Providence News Tribune, 
Pittsburgh Press, Reading Times, 
Richmond Times Dispatch, Rochester 
Journal, Syracuse Journal, Toledo 
Blade, Washington Times, Washing- 
ton Star and Wilmington Journal 
News. 


Says Agencies 
Can Gain from 
Premium Use 


Chicago, June 12.—The premium 
business holds for advertising agen- 
cies “marvelous possibilities” for 
extension of their services, Robert 
Paysee, Edward Katzinger Company, 
Chicago, told a meeting of the Pre- 
mium Advertising Association of 
America here Tuesday, held in con- 
junction with the annual convention 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America. 

“The more aggressive and out- 
standing advertising agencies have 
made a very definite step forward, 
in tying in with this-oldest and yet 
at the same time this newest method 
of advertising,” Mr. Paysee said. 

“It is a fact,” he asserted, “that 
the use of premiums has a far more 
direct bearing upon actual sales, and 
actually accomplishes and consum- 
mates more sales than does general 
advertising.” 

The best premiums are staple 
items which in most instances, a 
woman already has some of, but of 
which she never has enough, Mr. 
Paysee said. 

W. D. Smith, vice-president, Jewel 
Tea Company, Barrington, Ill. de- 
scribed the success of that com- 
pany’s use of premiums. C. M. Hall, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, urged special 
care in selection and testing of pre- 
miums. Henry S. Bunting, editor, 
Bunting’s Novelty Mart, was chair- 
man of the meeting. 


Names Kelso Norman 


The Kelso Norman Organization, 
San Francisco, has been appointed 
to direct advertising for The Family 
Kitchen, maker of Dinette Salad 
Vegetables, a canned vegetable salad. 
Newspapers will be used. The list of 
newspapers will be expanded as dis- 
tribution is increased. 
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Information 


forAdvertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any 
national advertiser or advertising 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE. 


No. 766. 
Profit. 
Since the “Advertising Guide” was 
first published by The Literary Di- 
gest, more than 3,000,000 copies have 
been issued to consumers. The guide 
briefly describes each product adver- 
tised in The Literary Digest. How 
the guide builds profits, long after 
the original advertisement appears, 
is told in this booklet. 


Guiding You to Greater 


No. 746. St. Louis and Its Great 

Market, the Billionarea. 

This St. Louis Post-Dispatch book- 
let contains a complete review of ad- 
vertising lineage placed in St. Louis 
newspapers in 1934. The lineage is 
grouped in classifications. The book- 
let also offers market data. This 
booklet is the newspaper’s 15th an- 
nual presentation of information 
about St. Louis. 


No. 720. 954 Cities. 

A summary of the 1933 Census of 
Retail Sales for cities of 10,000 pop- 
ulation and over, compiled by the 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, 
and presenting data by population 
groups and by states. . 


No. 749. Three Judges. 


The space buyer is three buyers 
in one, Review of Reviews points out, 
a judge of editorial value, circulation 
value, and the soundness of a maga- 
zine’s advertising record. This book- 
let tells how Review of Reviews 
meets these requirements. Cross-sec- 
tions of readers and advertisers are 
provided. 


No. 726. Holland’s—the Magazine of 
the South. 

This book contains the detailed cir- 
culation of the January, 1935, issue 
of Holland’s, by states, cities, and 
towns. It also analyzes the publica- 
tion’s editorial content, and- fur- 
nishes market data. 


No. 738. Hitch Your Wagon to a 

Star! 

The Household Magazine charts 
the revenue gains or losses of nine 
women’s magazines in a 15-year 
period. Also available are charts 
and tables showing new car sales 
and retail sales increases in cities 
and towns, for 1933 and 1934. 


No. 709. Advertising in Women’s 

Magazines, 1934. 

Advertising revenue received by 
six women’s magazines in 1934 is 
shown in graph form in this Good 
Housekeeping presentation, with 
separate graphs for account classifi- 
cations. 


No. 756. Honolulu Market Studies. 


These Honolulu Star-Bulletin book- 
lets reveal findings of three surveys 
of distribution and sale of ginger ale, 
dog food, and chewing gum in Hono- 
lulu. Outlets were queried on brands 
carried, best sellers, and prices. The 
relationship of advertising to brand 
preferences is also shown. 


No. 742. The National Market. 


Brand preferences of subscribers to 
National Home Monthly, in respect to 
their purchases of 90 kinds of prod- 
ucts, are shown in this presentation 
of a coast-to-coast survey, said to be 
the most comprehensive consumer 
survey ever made in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


No. 744. Consumer Analysis of the 

Greater Milwaukee Market. 

The 1935 edition of the Milwaukee 
Journal's consumer analysis presents 
a picture of current buying habits of 
Greater Milwaukee families. The 
data covers the brands and quantities 
used, and also gives store distribu- 
tion of the various products by 
brands. 


Entertainment 


AtA.F.A. Meet 
Hits New High 


Chicago, June 12.—Those who at- 
tended the convention of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, which 
closed a four-day round of action to- 
day, had a good time. The enter- 
tainment was varied, and gave 
everybody an opportunity for amuse- 
ment and relaxation. 

The first feature on the program 
was a reception for the women vis- 
itors by the Chicago Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club at the Palmer House. 
This was followed by open house to 
convention guests in the new and at- 
tractive quarters of the Chicago Fed- 
erated Advertising Club in the La- 
Salle Hotel. Music and _ refresh- 
ments were provided in both places. 

Sunday evening the Mutual Broad- 
casting Company put on a show with 
Bob Elson, WGN, and Francis X. 
Bushman as masters of ceremonies. 
In addition to radio talent, the pro- 
gram included several big numbers 
from the Empire Room of the Pal- 
mer House, Veloz and Yolanda, 
world-famous dancers, and the Ab- 
bott dancers. 


BUSY TIME FOR PROMOTION MEN 


In this group of newspaper promotion men are George Benneyan, “New York 
Sun"; Ralph Taylor, "Cincinnati Post"; J. A. Swan, "Des Moines Register and 


Tribune"; W. C. Kellogg, Gannett Newspapers; Vaughn Weidel, "New York 

World-Telegram"; R. W. Dawson, U. S. Department of Commerce; Elsa Lang, 

"New York Herald Tribune"; Jacob Albert, "Detroit News"; and C. K. Jefferson, 
“Des Moines Register and Tribune.” 


Attillio Baggiore, the Doring sis- 
ters, Tom, Dick and Harry, Lawrence 
Salerno, Deon Craddock, Joe Reardin 
and others. 


did a burlesque of advertising that 
produced a record number of laughs, 
even for Joe Cook. Edward Davies, 
baritone, and Marion Claire, famous 
radio singers, together with the Com- 
modore quartet, provided the music. 

Last night was Chicago night, and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
handled the entertainment in the 
form of a cabaret. Ray Perkins was 
master of ceremonies, and provided 


Speakerless Banquet 


The annual banquet, held Monday 
evening, was a speakerless event, 
with Edgar Kobak, chairman of the 
board of the A. F. A. as toastmaster. 
National Broadcasting Company pro- 


The talent for this show included| vided the entertainment. Joe Cook|a big bill of two hours’ entertain- 


ment. Many of the numbers were 
new, but all were good. 

Vivian Della Chiesa, Nick Lucas, 
Tito Guizar, Ballentine and Pierce, 
Novak and Fay, Edith Griffith and 
Billy Burns were among those who 
were enthusiastically encored. Julé 
Styne’s orchestra not only provided 
music for the entertainment, but for 
dancing, participated in by a crowd 
which taxed the capacity of the 
Grand Ballroom. 

Marshall Field & Co. presented a 
tea and fashion show yesterday af- 
ternoon at their State street store, 
and this was enjoyed by several 
hundred women. 


Golfing was provided for those who 
wanted it at the Olympia Fields 
Country Club. 


Bakers Appoint 


The Bakers’ Consulting Bureau, 
Chicago, has been appointed to han- 
dle advertising of Bon Ton Baking 
Company, Petoskey, Mich., Flowers 
Baking Company, Thomasville, Ga., 
Feuchtenberger Bakeries, Bluefield, 
W. Va., and Walton Baking Com- 
pany, Toledo, O. 


Atlas Photo Expands 


The Atlas Photo Copy Company, 
Chicago, has opened a fourth unit 
at 520 N. Michigan Ave. 


OST sales and advertising executives are quick to 
admit that proper identification of retail outlets is 
urgently important. They realize that prospects too often 
go to the wrong dealer and accept “something just as good.” 
But there are still some executives who do nothing about it. 
Something can be done. Easily, surely, economically. 
Through the classified telephone book. 

List your brand name in classified directories (as many 
manufacturers are doing) wherever you have distribution. 
Arrange to have your dealers list their names below. Then 
prospects can quickly locate your nearest representative. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY, Trade Mark Service Division 


195 Broadway, New York 
(EXchange 3-9800) 


311 W. Washington St., Chicago 
(OFFicial 9300) 
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Contrast of 
Class, Mass 
Buyers Shown 


Chicago, Ill, June 12. — The 
“classes” are buying better things 
this year than they’ve bought since 
1930, and buying more, Olin Stans- 
bury, assistant advertising manager 
of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
said, speaking on the topic “Talking 
to the Classes in 1935,” before the 
sales promotion division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
Tuesday. 


W. Z. Tucker, sales manager of 
Wieboldt Stores, Chicago, who spoke 
on the contrasting topic, “Talking to 
the Masses in 1935,” said that the 
1935 customer is “a wiser, less emo- 
tional, more sophisticated sort, who 
has a greater desire for luxuries, 
because she has been denied them 
for the last year or so, and who 
has either a little more money to 
spend, or, will spend a little more 
of what she has. We should appeal 
to these customers by offering them 
their money’s worth, of the things 
they want—presented in an _ inter- 
esting, common sense manner.” 

Chicago stores are not talking to 
the masses, they are “shouting, yell- 
ing and storming,” Mr. Tucker as- 
serted. He foresees an inevitable 
easing up of the “smash” advertis- 
ing situation here. 


One store, he said, delivered more 
than 20 million circulars averaging 
better than 18 pages each, in the last 
four months of 1934, and also in- 
creased its newspaper lineage 33.2 
per cent for the year. Another store 
supported one of its events with 13 
pages in the newspapers, he said. 

“Since it is dovbtful if the pub- 
licity cost of these mass efforts is 
less than ten per cent of the net 
sales,” Mr. Tucker declared, “it is 
obvious that the shouting cannot 
continue to increase in volume and 
forcefulness. No Chicago store has 
ever survived successfully over a 
long period of time the ‘Big Shot in 
the Arm’ habit.” 


@ In each of our starred loca- 
tions is a man who knows, to a 
cent, the shipping charges in the 
zones around our foundry. 

If you have a national sched- 
ule of 450 newspapers, we can 
save you $203 on a full page, 
$108 on a half, and $39 on a 
quarter page—and solely on 
distribution costs. 

With this remarkable economy, 
due to our method of localized 
national distribution, we give 
you five-star quality electrotypes 
—clear, clean, sharp-edged re- 
production surfaces that guar- 
antee good printing. 

Send us an actual or suggested 
schedule. Let us show you in 
how many ways we can cut 
your electrotype costs. See our 
new book, “New Economies... 
New Speed “’! 

Write or telephone today 


LAKE SHORE ELECTROTYPE CO. + 
418 South Market St., Chicage 
ADVANCE-INDEPENDENT ELECTRO. CO. 
730 E. Washington St., indianapolis 
MICHIGAN ELECTRO. & STEREO. CO. 
95 West Hancock Ave., Detroit 
REILLY ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
216 East 45th Street, New York 
FINE SCREEN MAT CORPORATION 
228 East 45th Street, New York 
AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO., INC. 
333 Fremont St., San Francisco 
Divisions of the Electrographic Corporation 
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This group who attended the broadcasters’ departmentals includes, sitting: 


Harlow P. Roberts, Pepsodent Company; Mr. Baldwin, N. A. B.; Arthur B 
Church, Midland Broadcasting Company, Kansas City; E. J. Adams, Federal 
Trade Commission; John Benson, Four A's; H. K. Boice, Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Standing, Lloyd C. Thomas, WROK, Rockford, Ill.; H. K. Carpenter, 


WHK, Cleveland; Dr. Herman S. Hettinger, University of Pennsylvania; J. O. 
Maland, WHO, Des Moines. 


| 


Six prominent members of the Women's Advertising Club of Philadelphia who 

attended the A. F. A. convention in Chicago last week. Seated: Florence Dart, 

Simpers Company; Nan Collins, Roland G. E. Ullman Agency, club president; 

Pauline B. Peters, Lincoln-Roden, Inc. Standing: Clara Zillesson, advertising man- 

ager, Philadelphia Electric Company; Edith Ellsworth, Roche, Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, president-elect; M. Myrtle Gallager, Gulf Refining Company. 


This group of newspaper promotion men was photographed between sessions. 

Left to right, they are Dan A. Sullivan, “Pittsburgh Press"; Robert W. Adams, 

"Detroit Adcrafter"; M. G. Barker, “Chicago Times"; W. J. Shine, “Columbus 

Citizen"; Harold Essex, “Chicago Times’; Herman Daych, "Advertising Age." 

Standing are George Grim, "Worcester Telegram,’ and Ernie Lovejoy, "Sales 
Management." 


Much in evidence at the newspaper advertising executives’ meeting in Chicago 
last week were these faces. From left to right, those shown are: George J. Auer, 
“New York Herald Tribune," president; Mary M. Murphy, The Fair, Chicago, 
a speaker; Steve Kelton, “Houston Chronicle"; George M. Burbach, "St. Louis 


Post-Dispatch"; Robert A. Wolfe, Dayton News"; Don Bridge, "New York Times.” 


Miss Murphy 
Gives Dailies 
Her Viewpoint 


Chicago, June 10.—Asserting that 
second and third newspapers in most 
large cities have greater opportu- 
nities than ever before, Mary M. 
Murphy, sales promotion manager 
of The Fair, Chi- 
cago department 
store, told the 
Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Execu- 
tives Association 
today that no one 
knows much 
about advertis- 
ing any more. 

‘*If retailers 
are honest with 
you,” said Miss 
Murphy, “they 
will admit that Mary Murphy 
they cannot depend on the news- 
papers they used to depend on to do 
the job those papers used to do. On 
the other hand, newspapers once 
held lightly are delivering surpris- 
ing results.” — 

Miss Murphy said newspaper 
space salesmen must study their own 
papers more closely. 

“In spite of the fact that sport 
pages are bristling with news of 
golf and articles on how to play golf 
better, I have had no space sales- 
men suggest that I tie up with some 
of these editorial features,” she com- 
mented. 

She said papers not generally re- 
garded as leaders usually have an 
interesting institutional story to 
tell. Drawing on her own expe- 
rience, she said that she found it 
simple to spread the thought, by 
word of mouth, that the paper which 
paid her salary appealed to smart 
young people and that shortly retail 
advertisers came to believe it. 

Too Many Statistics 

Miss Murphy said that statistics 
mean little to retail advertising man- 
agers and she believed that most of 
the expensive presentations of this 
nature are born to blush unseen in a 


waste basket. “Statistics pale to in- 
significance against 25 per cent cost 
of advertising to sales,” she said. 

A type of statistics which every re- 
tailer wants, however, can be pro- 
vided by service departments of 
newspapers, in the form of an 
analysis of lineage devoted to vari- 
ous departments and products. 

Circulation has ceased to mean 
much to retailers, she continued. 
Responsive circulation is sought and 
wooed more ardently than ever be- 
fore. 

“Tell me you have a circulation 
of 300,000,” she explained. “I'll cut 
it in half mentally—not because I 
doubt your A. B. C. audit, but be- 
cause it is my conviction that if I 
could be sure my message would 
reach 150,000—yes, 100,000 good 
homes—and if I could hope for re- 
sponse from ten per cent of that 
number, I'd be satisfied.” 

Miss Murphy made a plea for more 
consideration for service depart- 
ments. She asked that they be given 
an opportunity to study the adver- 
tisers’ problems. In her own experi- 
ence, she said that she developed a 
druggist from a one-inch advertiser 
into a full-page advertiser. 


“Boston Globe” Joins 


Metropolitan Group 


Effective with the Sept. 8, 1935, 
issue, the Boston Globe will be added 
to Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. 
On that date the following rates for 
general advertising in Metropolitan 
Weekly Gravure will apply: Open, 
per line, $10; 5,000 lines, per line, 
$9.75; 10,000 lines, per line, $9.50. 


Blair & Co. Expand 


The New York office of John Blair 
& Co., radio station representatives, 
has been moved to 341 Madison 
Ave., occupying quarters double the 
size of those previously occupied in 
the Canadian Pacific Bldg. The move 
was necessitated by material increase 
in volume of spot business. The 
company has also expanded the facili- 
ties and personnel of its New York 
office. 


Hupp Picks Hance 
H. L. Hance has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Hupp Mo- 
tor Car Corporation, Detroit. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell grewfrom 
humble beginnings in 1885, to 
leadership and a listing on the 
New York Stock Exchange, with 
the highest financial rating... 
Leadership is not an accident. It 
grows out of progressive business 
methods, such as consistent adver- 


" FAMOUS NAMES 


or why so many leaders in their respective 
industries use the Heinn Loose-Leaf System 
of Selling-by-Catalog » » » » » 


tising and the use of modern, effi- 
cient, up-to-date loose-leaf catalog- 
ing to replace the tight bound style 
of the horse-and-buggy era. Write 
for information to THE HEINN 
COMPANY, Dept. 615-A, 326 W. 
Florida Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Originators of the Loose-leaf System of Cataloging 
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NBC BORROWS "A. A." GIRLS FOR ATMOSPHERE 


NBC executives managed to snare the “Advertising Age" girls long enough to 
get a picture of them in the NBC booth at the A. F. A. convention in Chicago 
last week. 


INDUSTRIALS EYE 
CONSUMER GOODS 
MARKET METHODS 


Chicago, June 138.—Reflecting the 
thoroughness with which marketers 
of industrial products are consider- 
ing their merchandising problems, 
the Industrial Marketing Conference 
held Tuesday afternoon as a depart- 
mental session of the Advertising 
Federation of America convention 
gave serious attention to the eco- 
nomic situation in relation to the 
immediate objective, and to the 
adaptation of consumer marketing 
technique to industrial sales promo- 
tion programs. 

The meeting was sponsored jointly 
by the Engineering Advertisers’ As- 
sociation and the Chicago Dotted 
Line Club of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. Stuart G. Phillips, ad- 
vertising manager, Dole Valve Com- 
pany, was chairman of the program 
committee. 

Paul well ) an editor, 
Business Week, talking on “What to 
Expect from Washington,” told the 
group that the labor situation was 
the most important problem at this 
time, but that if the government is 
successful in effecting an adjustment 
in the coal mining field an active 
market for equipment and supplies 
will be opened immediately. He 
urged industrial marketers to give 
more attention to Washington, and 
especially to see that their problems 
are better understood by the govern- 
ment. 


Herman Lind Talks 


Herman H. Lind, general manager, 
National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, Cleveland, appealed to his 
listeners to direct every ounce of ef- 
fort towards putting men to work 
by going after orders with the spirit 
of aggressiveness which character- 
ized business in the development 
stage of the country’s foremost indus- 
tries prior to the world war. 

Although there has been a great 
cry that the machine age is the basic 
cause of the present industrial inac- 
tivity, Mr. Lind pointed out that the 
great unemployment of today is in 
the capital goods industries, “which 
are not geared or cannot be geared 
to mass production methods, using 
the so-called labor-saving machin- 
ery.” 

The great trouble with the manu- 
facturers of industrial products is in 
their thinking, G. E. Stedman, vice- 
president in charge of research, 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwau- 
kee, asserted in a sweeping indict- 
ment of “fossil-executives” who, he 
said, are cluttering up the industry. 
New blood, youthful minds, and a 
modern viewpoint, he said, are 
needed in the industrial field. It is 
time for executives in this field to 
direct their attention to the manu- 
facture of customers instead of the 
manufacture of products, if they are 
ever to approach the marketing ex- 
pertness of the consumers’ goods 
field, he asserted. 

Walther Buchen, president, The 
Buchen Company, Chicago, likewise 
pleaded for the application of con- 


sumer goods type of advertising and 
research to industrial products. 
“Building the Well-Rounded Adver- 
tising Program.” Mr. Buchen es- 
tablished the point that the size 
of space to be used is definitely re- 
lated to the velocity with which it 
is desired to get the message read. 
While full pages are the fastest, the 
quarter page in standard mediums 
carried the lowest cost per reader for 
having the message seen. 


Market Studies Needed 


L. S. Hamaker, vice-president and 
general manager, Berger Mfg. Com- 
pany, Canton, O., related several case 
Studies to illustrate his assertion 
that before a firm’s money is poured 
into the manufacturing of a new 
product, a survey should be made to 
determine the relative value of the 
product to others in the field and 
whether the potential market is ac- 
tually of sufficient value to warrant 
the investment in developing the new 
product. Market surveys, however, 
he stated, are like railroad tickets— 
they will take you places only when 
you use them. 

Howard F. Barrows, advertising 
manager, Austin-Western Road Ma- 
chinery Company, Aurora, IIl., ex- 
hibited his sound motion picture 
which combines music, animation and 
photography in presenting a new 
type of road roller. 

A summary of the meeting was 
given by G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher, 
Industrial Marketing. 


Finds Children’s Radio 


Programs Are Improving 

A survey of radio prograrzs for 
children, and formulation of oMeria 
for evaluation of programs in this 
field, has just been completed by the 
radio committee of the Child Study 
Association of America, and pub- 
lished by The Radio Institute of the 
Audible Arts, New York, concur- 
rently with a study, “Radio and 
Children,” by Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg, director of the Child 
Study Association. The survey is 
said to reveal a marked improve. 
ment in broadcasting for children. 

The committee has listed the fol- 
lowing typical children’s programs, 
presented by the major networks, as 
illustrating suggested standards of 
emotional emphasis, good taste, 
truthfulness, attitudes and_ senti- 
ments, language and quality, and 
advertising: Singing Lady, Nursery 
Rhymes, Terry and Ted, Roses and 
Drums, Buck Rogers, Bobby Benson, 
Billy and Betty, Let’s Pretend, Ra- 
dio Theatre; and for special inter- 
ests, Junior Radio Journal, The 
Puzzlers, and Chats About Dogs. 


Oswald Elected Head 


of Inter-Agency Group 

Charles A. Oswald, Oswald Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, was 
elected president of the First Inter- 
Agency Group, outgrowth of the 
original Lynn Ellis Group, at its 
sixth annual convention at the De- 
troit-Leland hotel recently. 

Other officers of the organization, 
composed of 23 agencies in 26 cities 
in United States and Canada, are 
P. R. Hume, Keelor-Stites Company, 
Cincinnati, vice-president; W. H. 
Gardner, C. P. Clark Company, Nash- 
ville, treasurer; Walter Patton, 
Holden, McKinney & Clark, Detroit, 
director of network research; and 
Nell Price, Washington, D. C., ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The Ridgway Company, St. Louis, 
was elected to membership. Holden, 
McKinney & Clark were hosts to 
this year’s convention. 


Names Committees 


Z. L. Potter, chairman of the 
Western Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
has appointed the following as com- 
mittee chairmen: education in ad- 
vertising, Albert W. Sherer, Lord & 
Thomas; media, G. V. Lowrie, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc.; agency prac- 
tice, Charles Daniel Frey, Charles 
Daniel Frey Company; mechanical 
production, George Speyer, J. Walter 
Thompson Company; legislation, 
Wm. D. McJunkin, McJunkin Adver- 
tising Agency; membership, Maurice 
Needham, Needham, Louis & Bror- 
by; and radio, Richard Marvin, J. 
Walter Thompson Company. 


Appointed for Region 

A recent item in ApDvEeRTISING AGE 
stating that Louis Glaser, Inc., Bos- 
ton, had been appointed to direct 
advertising of C. H. Graves & Sons 
Company of that city, was mislead- 
ing in that the Glaser agency han- 
dles only New England promotion, 
according to Philip Klein, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, which handles the account 
nationally. 


Resorts to Wales 

The Cavalier Hotel and Beach Club, 
Virginia Beach, Va., and the Castle 
Beach Club, Atlantic Beach, L. L., 
have appointed the Wales Advertising 
Company, Inc., New York. The Cava- 
lier appointment does not include 
trade contracts, which have been 


placed already. 


Familiar Darky 
Graces Revival 
Of Liquor Copy 


New York, June 14.—The whisky 
which served as the favorite subject 
for vaudeville jokes before the old 
“model-T” Ford came into the lime- 
light and which inspired the long- 
remembered musical hit, “Floating 
Down Green River on the Good Ship 
Rock and Rye,” has returned to 
newspapers under Oldetyme Distill- 
ers’ sponsorship. 

The copy, prepared by Peck Ad- 
vertising Agency, appears once a 
week in 65 newspapers. Insertions 
total 100 lines, 50 lines on two col- 
umns. In each, the old trademark, 
showing an ancient darky with his 
nag and a large jug of Green River 
whisky hanging from the saddle, ap- 
pears as it did before prohibition. 
The campaign is scheduled through 
the summer. 

J. W. McCullough, founder of the 
Green River distillery in 1881, used 
showmanship to gain favor in a time 
when a modest card in newspapers 
was all that a dignified distiller 
could do to advertise his products. 
For every eight cases sold, he gave 
one away, most of it going, bottle by 


bottle, to actors, press agents, ad- 
vance men and even stage hands, 
hence the popular song of the 
naughty nineties. 

Green River was acquired by 
Oldetyme since repeal. 


Illinois Proposal Hits 
Bills, Shopping News 


A bill prohibiting distribution of 
any printed or advertising matter, 
through placing it in any vehicle, 
yard, mail box or on any porch, has 
been introduced in the lower house 
of the Illinois legislature, 

The measure would apply to any 
newspaper or publication printing 
news of a general nature, keeping 
its advertising space open to the 
public, and publishing general adver- 
tising matter, which is not second 
class matter, or which does not have 
a paid-up circulation, except a news- 
paper which has been published for 
at least two years. 


Kasper-Gordon Names 


Wright and Associates 


Kasper-Gordon Studios, Inc., Bos- 
ton, has appointed Frank Wright and 
Associates, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, as upper California repre- 
sentatives for “Minut-Dramas” and 
programs produced by Kasper-Gor- 
don. Frank Wright and Associates 
will also handle other programs pro- 
duced by Kasper-Gordon for syndi- 


cation and live productions. 


the kind of service you 
F&S&. 


It’s this way. Our parent company, Free 
& Sleininger, Inc., felt that its list of 
radio stations was becoming too large. 
No one firm could continue to grow at 


the same rate, and also continue to give 


So what to do? Become an organization 
of mere order-takers? Stop growing? 
Or split up into fwo separate organiza- 
tions, each of which handles no more 


than a reasonable number of stations? 


FREE, JOHNS 


YESTERDAY we weren't yet in 
business... TODAY we are exclu- 
sive National Representatives 


of Thirteen Important Stations! 


expect from F & S list. 


those thirteen stations exclusively, and 
with additional man-power to help do 


Radio Station Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
110 East 42nd St. 180 N. Michigan General Motors Bldg. Russ Building C. of C. Bldg. 
Lexington 2-8660 Franklin 6373 Madison 1423 Sutter 5415 Richmond 6184 
WCSC CHARLESTON 332,837* WDAY FARGO 928,867* WMBD PEORIA 464,352* 
Serving Coastal South Carolina NBC Northwestern Group CBS Basic Supplementary Group 
WIS COLUMBIA 393,827" © WDRC HARTFORD 499,756" = WPTF RALEIGH 684,840* 
NBC South Eastern Group CBS Basie Networh NBC Southeastern Group 
WKZO KALAMAZOO 346,406* 
WAIU COLUMBUS | ,433,606* The Voice of Southwestern Michigen KALE PORTLAND 692,457* 
Predominant in Central Ohio ‘ Sister Station to KOIN 
WNOX KNOXVIL 1,241,000 
WOC DAVENPORT 763,960* CBS South Senet Group KTUL TULSA 606,086* 
7 S South 
CBS Basic Supplementary Group WMAZ MACON 813,069" CB ‘outhwestern Group 


Doing a Peach of a Job in Georgia. 


*Population of primary daytime coverage area. 


. . » The choice was made, and today 
Free, Johns & Field, Inc., takes over its 
part of the job. Under the same manage- 
ment as before. With thirteen excellent 


stations, most of them formerly on the 


a bang-up job. 


Expect great things of Free, Johns & 
‘ield. Expect great things of F & S. 
Your expectations will be fulfilled. 


& FIELD, INC. 


Associated with Free] & Sleininger, Inc. 


But concentrating on 
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PATMAN IS UP 
IN ARMS OVER 
RETAIL GROUP 


Threatens New Law to Curb 
Chain Stores 


Washington, D. C., June 13.—Rep- 
resentive Patman, organizing genius 
for the soldier’s bonus, has turned to 
investigate the dangers of the chain 
stores to business. He sees a “super 
lobby” through the power of such 
interests as exercised through adver- 
tising control of newspapers, screen, 
and radio. 

Following on the findings of the 
special House committee named to 
investigate lobby interests, Repre- 
sentive Patman has served notice 
that he intends to introduce a bill 
to prohibit discrimination in prices 
to retailers. 

His bill, he said, would prevent 
“block discounts” in the purchase of 
huge accounts. He told the House 
the chain store interests in the past 
had made unsuccessful efforts to 
establish “propaganda” organiza- 
tions. He said he felt the committee 
already had established a connection 
between chain store interests and a 
retail federation. 

The retail federation, Representa- 
tive Patman asserted, was used as a 
device to bring in little, independent 
stores as a “front” in a fight against 
bills in state legislatures or Congress 
unfavorable to chain stores. 

He told the House that “whatever 
we do here, we must prevent a few 
people from controlling the means 
of communication in this nation.” 


Want 


NEWS 
SHORT WAVE 


Advertising Management 

H. D. CRIPPEN & W. P. JEFFERY 

461 8th Ave.. New York. Bryant 9-3142 
Midwestern Representative 

VIRGIL MALCHER 

W. Wacker Dr., Chicage 

Randolph 7100 


are 


Markets 


It’s the personal confidence between 
salesmen and buyers, built up over a 
period of years, that makes markets. 
The men who read The OUTFITTER are 
in daily contact with the men who buy 
for hotels, restaurants, hospitals, insti- 
tutions, soda fountains, dining car sys- 
tems, steamship Hnes, etc. Their recom- 
mendations carry weight with these buy- 
ers who depend upon the outfitter for 
product information. 


The OUTFITTER 
1900 PRAIRIE AVE, CHICAGO 


He mentioned newspapers, radio, the 
screen and the stage. 


Only One Purpose 


“If you allow these large concerns 
that control publicity in the principal 
cities of the country to get together,” 
he said, “they have one purpose. 
With the means at their command, 
the people will not get the truth.” 
Continuing, he declared: 

“The point I am making is that the 
effort is being made through these 
organizations to control the means of 
communication. I doubt if you can 
pick out ten men in the country who 
control as much advertising as these 
ten men incorporated in this super 
lobby here in Washington.” He men- 
tioned the American Retail Federa- 
tion. 

In combating the charges, the 
American Retail Federation, Inc., 
through Clarence O. Sherill, presi- 
dent, denied that the newly-formed 
group was designed to foster or pro- 
mote chain stores. 

Mr. Sherill declared that he took 
over the undertaking after spending 
several years as vice-president in 
charge of public relations of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company. 

He insisted that the federation 
had no intention of taking sides for 
or against either chain stores or in- 
dependents, adding: “Our plan is 
solely to get information to states to 
help them solve their problems.” 
The investigating committee charged 
that eight of the ten directors of the 
Federation were in the chain store 
class. Representative Patman re- 
called that a campaign was started 
under Kroger auspices in 1932 to 
make rural areas favorable to chain 
stores, and the Kroger interests had 
been active in forming the organiza- 
tion. 

Louis E. Kirstein, Boston mer- 
chant, who fathered the retail fed- 
eration idea, was also questioned by 
the committee and particularly about 
plans to contact Congressmen. The 
Boston merchant explained that he 
found in his work in Washington 
with the NRA and on the labor rela- 
tions board that the retailers as a 
whole had no one to speak for them 
on proposed legislation and that the 
federation was designed to fill this 
need. 


Art Gravure Calls 
to Russell Boland 


J. Russell Boland has joined the 
New York sales staff of Art Gravure 
Corporation, of New York and Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Boland was formerly connected 
with the eastern sales staffs of Ap 
VERTISING AGE and Class & Industrial 
Marketing. 


Redfield Promoted 


Kendall A. Redfield has been made 
assistant general sales manager of 
the Rockbestos Products Corporation, 
New Haven, Conn., asbestos insu- 
lated wires and cables. He will con- 
tinue to supervise the company’s ad- 
vertising and sales promotion pro- 
gram while assisting Herbert O. An- 
derson, general sales manager. 


ATTEND PROMOTION MANAGERS' SESSIONS 


= ——_. 


Allen Anderson, Tribune News Company, Winnipeg; Harold E. Jewett, "Provi- 
dence Journal"; Charles L. Baum, “Portland Journal"; and Ken Robinson, “Chi- 
cago American," were among the promotion men who attended the meetings of 


this group in Chicago last week. 


Research Group 
In Graphic Arts 
Plans Meeting 


New York, June 13.—A full report 
on latest developments in color 
printing, rendered by leaders in vari- 
ous phases of the graphic arts, will 
feature the first general meeting of 
the Graphic Arts Research Bureau at 
Cincinnati June 20-21. A full ses- 
sion will be devoted to lithography 
and other subjects of general interest 
to this group will be discussed. 

The meeting will be held in con- 
junction with the semi-annual con- 
ference of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at Cincinnati 
June 19-21. The Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts and the Cincin- 
nati Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men will act as joint hosts. 

Non-members of the Bureau and 
cooperating organizations will be re- 
quired to pay the Bureau’s member- 
ship fee, $2 a year, before registering 
for the sessions. 


Socony - Vacuum 
Copy Pictures 
Tour Pleasures 


New York, June 14.—A series of 
newspaper advertising campaigns of 
more or less local character has 
been inaugurated by the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company to suggest 
trips that may appeal to motorists 
whose time limitations keep them 
within 100 miles of their home cities. 
This advertising is in harmony with 
the current “Friendly Service” 
theme. 

Spots within 100 miles of the 
principal cities of New York, New 
England, New Jersey and vicinity 
are picked for their sport possibili- 
ties, scenic beauty or historical 
value. The plan of suggesting short 
vacation trips will be followed for 
the principal holidays this summer 


JOHN AND SAM AGREE ON ONE POINT 


DEERE BORN 
RIGHTO SAM! we Have 
ALWAYS AGREED ON 


HAM 


FAMOUS FOR 


iOO YEARS: 


OVER 


This “international” window display, produced by Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, for John Morrell & Co., is 
in current use by dealers. The side card points out that the company 
was founded in England in 1827, and began operations on this side 


4 


in 1865. 


and early fall. J. Stirling Getchell, 
Inc., is the agency. 

For example, the advertisement 
which appeared in New York just 
before the past holiday was headed 
“Six Swell Places To Go... 
On Decoration Day.” The scenes 
shown in photographs were of fish- 
ing in the Catskills, sailing at Mon- 
tauk Point, golfing at Cooperstown, 
sight-seeing at West Point, picnic- 
ing at High Point State Park, N. J., 
riding in the Berkshire Hills, and 
being serviced at a Socony-Vacuum 
station. 


Increases Motor Travel 


The advertising helps to make up 
the motorist’s mind, stimulate his 
imagination, and get him out on the 
road. The company’s touring service 
cooperates in suggesting the places 
for short holidays. In addition it 
stands ready to give the usual 
service on longer trips. On the 
road, the short trip motorist finds 
Socony Vacuum stations ready to 
supply free maps, which have been 
given out at the rate of 4,000,000 a 
year the past four years, and a bul- 
letin, “Tours and Detours.” 


Deliver Beer 
To Flood Areas 
With Airplane 


St. Louis, Mo., June 14.—With flood 
news getting first page display in 
local dailies, Columbia Brewing Com- 
pany chartered an airplane for dis- 
tribution of Alpen Brau beer to com- 
munities cut off by high waters. 

The company is taking moderate 
space in local dailies to advertise its 
enterprise. Copy is dominated by a 
picture of the plane being loaded 
with beer for inhabitants who might 
otherwise be deprived of their favor- 
ite brew. 


Enters the Breach 


Delivery by air was undertaken at 
the insistence of Joe Sachs, dis- 
tributor at Flint Hill, Mo. While 
this town, 40 miles from St. Louis, 
and ten from the Mississippi River, 
has been isolated by flood, the only 
question has been supplies of food 
and drink, since no severe damage 
was done. 

Columbia entered the breach with- 
out delav and the special flood copy 
followed. Louis E. Westheimer & 
Co., St. Louis, placed the advertising. 


_| bacco stores, 


Connecticut 


Liquor Laws 
Are Changed 


Hartford, Conn., June 14.—Electric 
or Neon signs may not be used to 
advertise liquor on buildings of re- 
tail permittees, under an amendment 
to the Connecticut liquor control act 
passed by the 1935 legislature here. 
Newspapers are given a “break” by 
a new provision that all applicants 
for liquor permits must advertise the 
fact twice, in consecutive weeks, in 
a local newspaper, stating the pro- 
posed location. 

By requiring that hard liquors may 
be sold only in “exclusive” package 
liquor stores and registered drug 
stores, the legislature has driven 
from the field of liquor merchandis- 
ing some 3,100 outlets, including 
chain grocery stores, markets, to- 
haberdasheries, etc. 
Such concerns can now sell liquor 
only by opening an entirely separate 
store which will be devoted entirely 
to the sale of liquor, ginger ale and 
mineral waters. Grocers are privi- 
leged to sell bottled beer only. 

Hard liquor may now be sold by 
the drink in restaurants, hotels, 
clubs, on boats and trains, but bars 
are prohibited except for purely ser- 
vice use. Drinking at any bar is 
banned. Taverns are kept on the 
former basis, restricted to the sale 
of beer and ale, except that they 
may now serve hot lunches and en- 
tertain their patrons with radio 
music. Orchestral music and floor 
shows are still banned in taverns. 
Under a liquor control board ruling, 
even radio music was illegal in 
taverns until now. Sale of liquor to 
persons under 21 years of age is 
now prohibited, contrasting with the 
former age limit of 18. 

The new law becomes effective 
July 1, but present permittees may 
continue their present arrangements 
until Sept. 1. It is not expected 
that liquor will be legally available 
by the glass until late in July, due 
to delays which will be necessary in 
issuing new permits. 


Take Space to Announce 
Change in Gulf Program 


A one-column advertisement, 175 
lines deep, appearing in 60 Sunday 
newspapers covering the Eastern Sea- 
board and the Southwest, was used to 
announce a change of stars on the 
Gulf Refining Company’s CBS radio 
program. 

The new show, which began June 
9, is “Going to Press,” with James 
Melton, tenor, the Revelers, Hallie 
Stiles, Frank Tours, and Lew Lehr. 
The Will Rogers series, which the 
new show supplants, will be heard 
again in the fall. The Gulf program 
is heard each Sunday night at 8:30, 
over WABC and a CBS network. Ad- 
vertising announcing the new series 
was released by Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, New York. 


Brewer Names Agency 


Sterling Brewers, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., brewer of Sterling beer and 
Sterling ale, has appointed Hays 
MacFarland & Co., Chicago, to han- 
dle all advertising on Sterling prod- 
ucts.’ Present plans include use of 
newspapers and outdoor advertising. 


PRINTING 


AD-SETTING e PRINTING 


FAITHORN 


CORPORATION 


504 Sherman St., Chicago 


- Wabash 7820 
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DES MOINES ADCLUB SENDS DELEGATION 


This group of Des Moines Adclubbers 


Sunday afternoon. Left to right, they are: E. S. Kinney, Jim White, E. C. Lindeen, 
Dick Vawter, and Mott S. Hammond. 


posed at the Chicago club reception 


FEATURES FOR 
SPACE, OFFER 
TO NEWSPAPERS 


New York, June 14.—Several New 
York concerns are attempting to get 
newspaper space, for their own use 
or brokerage, by providing editorial 
features in exchange. 

Several Eastern publishers have 
received queries from their national 
representatives requesting their 
opinion of such a plan. One asked 
if the publisher would consent to 
exchange a specified amount of white 
space for the exclusive use of sev- 
eral features, described as follows: 

“A sports column by a ‘recognized 
authority, a women’s column, a 
cross-word puzzle and fiction by 
some well known author, such as 
Kathleen Norris.” 

This information, according to the 
letter, was requested by a “well es- 
tablished agency.” 

A similar plan worked until the 
newspapers found that the concern 
getting the space was re-selling it to 
agencies at cut prices. The New 
York organization evolving the plan, 
built’ around a weekly page for 
women, found a number of small 
papers willing to enter it. When this 
affected the regular demand for the 
papers’ advertising space, however, 
the publishers canceled. 

Another such plan is being fea- 
tured by Lee Tracy, who was for- 
merly associated with several well 
known agencies, and is now serving 
a garter and suspender manufac- 
turer, among others. 

Mr. Tracy has created two syndi- 
cates as subsidiaries—Beacon Fea- 
tures and Empire Features. He is 
offering mats for five cartoon fea- 
tures in exchange for 20 inches of 
space and reported that 120 small 
newspapers have accepted. 

His idea, as well as the others, 
is based on the well known fact that 
many capable writers and artists are 
having difficulty in earning enough 
to provide the necessary hot cakes. 


Joins Wurlitzer, to 


Promote Music Studios 


Ray S. Erlandson, credited with 
establishing the American School of 
the Air, has joined The Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Company, Cincinnati, as assist- 
ant general sales manager. He will 
spend considerable time in promotion 
and development of the Wurlitzer 
Music Schools, now having an enroll- 
ment of 10,000 students. 

For the past two years Mr. Erland- 
son has been auto radio sales man- 
ager of Zenith Radio Corporation. 
He was formerly business manager of 
the National Education Association 
and Grigsby-Grunow Company. 


Studies Food Ads 


Chain Store Management, New 
York, is making a survey among 
grocery chains to learn the percent- 
age of sales appropriated to advertis- 
ing and how the appropriation is 
divided among newspapers, handbills, 
window posters, direct mail and out- 
door advertising. . 


Alamac Names Morsan 

Alamac Hotel, Lake Hopatcong, N. 
J., has appointed Morsan & Co., New 
York. Newspapers and outdoor ad- 


Markets Shift, 


Is Warning of 
Traffic Expert 


Chicago, June 13.—Sales and ad- 
vertising strategy and technique 
must be constantly attuned to “the 
American tempo, the urge and surge 
of traffic,” if they are to keep pace 
with the times, Dr. Miller McClin- 
tock of the Traffic Audit Bureau, 
Inc., asserted, in an address before 
the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America here Tuesday. 
Facts and figures derived from 
study of buying power in motion, 
Dr. McClintock said, aid scientific 
location of retail outlets,.better rout- 
ing and handling of salesmen, re- 
duction of sales expense, establish- 
ment of sound norms and pars for 
the sales department, and sensible 
budgetary control of advertising ap- 
propriations. Such study is always 
necessary, he said, because markets 
continue to be scrambled, and trad- 
ing areas continue to shift. 
Leading a discussion of outdoor 
advertising and advertising in gen- 
eral were Dr. McClintock, Kerwin 
H. Fulton, president, Outdoor Adver- 
tising Incorporated, and H. E. Fisk, 
general manager, Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Association of America, Inc. 


MASA Elects First 


Woman President 


For the first time in its history, the 
Mail Advertising Service Association 
of New York City has elected a 
woman president. She is Ida F. Sieg- 
ler, president of the Knickerbocker 
Letter Shop, who has served the asso- 
ciation in various capacities, includ- 
ing two terms as vice-president. 

Other officers elected are Edward 
N. Mayer, James Gray, Inc., vice- 
president; John McD. Kane, Adver- 
tisers Mailing Service, Inc., treasurer, 
and Emma Zeitlin, Zeitlin Service, 
secretary. 

Directors elected for two years are 
M. Frances Hildreth, St. John Letter 
Company, Inc.; John J. Patafio, Am- 
bassador Letter Service, and John F. 
Fitzpatrick, Service Bureau. Jess 
Abrams, Mailograph Company, was 
elected for one year to fill the unex- 
pired term of E. Mayer. Holdover di- 
rectors are H. F. Lewis, R. H. Don- 
nelley Corporation, and Louis C. 
Lyon, Fifth Avenue Letter shop. 


Lithographers Agree 
On Voluntary Code 


The executive committee of the 
Lithographers National Association, 
meeting in New York to consider the 
effects of the Supreme Court decision 
on their NRA code, determined that 
wages and working conditions should 
be maintained substantially as pro- 
vided in the code, that code provi- 
sions on selling below cost and fair 
trade practices should be observed, 
and that the lithographers’ code be 
continued so far as practicable. 

The committee voted to render bills 
to industry members as before, but to 
use them for association purposes, 
keeping expenses as low as possible 
and in line with those of the former 
code authority. 


Fada Radio Names 


New York Agency 

Kelly, Nason & Roosevelt, Inc., with 
Harry J. Winsten as account execu- 
tive and sales counsel, has been ap- 
pointed by Fada Radio & Electric 
Corporation, Long Island City. 
The same general advertising poli- 
cies will be followed, bringing the 
Fada trade mark back to newspapers, 
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The great majority of the people in the Mon- 
treal Market District are, to many advertisers, 
a real field for constructive merchandising. 
The French population has risen to millions— 
not by immigration, but by steady multipli- 
cation of families over the years. 


Today, in the Montreal Market District, the 
FRENCH outnumber any other race 4 to 1. 
The FRENCH in the Montreal Market Dis- 
trict exceed the total population of the entire 
provinces of Alberta and Manitoba. 


Right here — in and around Montreal — there 
are more meals being served, more shoes being 
worn—more things being bought—with inade- 
quate guidance from advertising—than any- 
where in the Dominion. It is a market that 
is NOT overworked—certainly, it is not sat- 
urated. The advertiser who tell his story in 
the papers these people read—in their own 


MONTREAL 


Population 1,996,255 


with a retail Buying Power of 


$584,048,400' per year 


La Canadienne 


Thinks, Reads, Talks 
and Buys in FRENCH 


@ The buying habits of Madame La Cana- 
dienne are no different from those of her 
sisters of another language. She reads news- 
papers in her own language, makes up her 
shopping list in French and off she sets—to 
spend good Canadian money! Ask the store- 
keepers—they know! Investigate in metro- 
politan residential districts — in the smaller 
cities tributary to Montreal — in the rural 
districts. It is an unusual man who can pick 
out the 1 in 5 who is NOT FRENCH. It 
would be an excellent experience for any man- 
ufacturer with the problem of fully develop- 
ing his markets. He would be apt to go back 
and ponder the question: “What am I doing 


to get this enormous FRENCH business?” 


72.8% of the Women in 
the MONTREAL Market District 


Sisters — 


FRENCH — Native-Born Canadians 


language, FRENCH — appealing to their 
FRENCH buying habits—should find a grati- 
fying response. 


The appeal to them in another language than 
FRENCH merely skims the surface of the 
market. And yet—illogically—some adver- 
tisers spend far more money in English media 
to reach this 27.2 per cent than they do to 
reach the 72.8 per cent of potential FRENCH 
buyers. This FRENCH market responds ex- 
cellently to sales and advertising plans fitted 
to its needs. 


The facts presented in these announcements 
are compiled from Government and other au- 
thentic sources by the Montreal La Presse as 
part of its service to manufacturers and others 
who wish to develop to the utmost the trade 
possibilities of this important section of Can- 
ada’s population. 


Market District 


* Dominion Government 
Bureau of Statistics — 
Census of Retail Mer- 
chandising and Service 
Establishments. 


For full information on marketing con- 
ditions, write the Business Manager, 
LA PRESSE (Canada’s French National 
Newspaper), Montreal, or 


William J. Morton Co. 
Chicago Office: 410 N. Michi- 
gan Ave. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth 
Ave. 


S. L. Rees, 213 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Clougher Corporation, Limited, 
26 Maiden Lane, London, W. C. 2. 


vertising will be used. 


magazines, radio and posters. 


MONTREAL 
MARKET 


Pop.-1,996,255 
French - 72.8% 


District 
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A. F. A. to Press War 
On Bad Advertising 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 5) 
indeed, the common sense and in- 
nate fairness of people won't do 
more to take care of that than all 
the legislation, all the pronounce- 
ments, all the resolutions that are 
evolved for the protection of Mrs. 
Brown and Mrs. Jones. 

“All that has been done to protect 
good advertising from the blight of 
a few rotten apples in the barrel has 
been worth while. Much remains to 
be done. Every day sees progress 
made; and ultimately, through self- 
regulation by users and publishers, 
advertising, aided by sound and fair 
legal regulation, will be as near per- 
fection as mortals can make it. 

“But even then there will be 
crooks, liars, swindlers, twisters of 
words, who will use, or try to use, 
advertising to achieve dishonest and 
unworthy results, just as the same 
gentry have misused every other 
useful instrument of business and 
society down through the years.” 

After reviewing the broad educa- 
tional program which the Federation 
has had under way for several years, 
for the purpose of demonstrating to 
the public the service performed by 
advertising, Mr. Lang asked what the 
elimination of NRA codes means to 
advertising. 


No Codes Needed 


“Codes are out,” he said. “What 
of it? Suppose they had been de- 
clared legal, I would still say to ad- 
vertising people, ‘What of it?’ Codes 
or no codes, we have a well-defined 
job to do. Let’s do it with integrity 
and energy. Plenty of people will 
become prophets. Let’s keep on 
working. 

“Advertising needs no codes; ad- 
vertising has always had its own 
code—a code of progress. It creates 
new desires, speeds utilization of 
new inventions, reduces prices in in- 
creasing volume and expediting turn- 
over. Progress—progress—progress 
—that’s the advertising code.” 

The speaker quoted from an ad- 
dress of Owen D. Young in which 
the great industrialist predicted still 
further development through the 
work of research men, inventors and 
engineers, and said that the most 
valuable item in the balance sheet 


WHAT HELP DO 
YOU NEED? 


For facts, figures and market 
data about the 114 billion dol- 
lar baking industry, come to 
BAKERS’ HELPER, this in- 
dustry’s leader for almost a 
half century. 

Check the data you need below, tear out 


this advertisement, attach to your letter- 
bead and mail to us. 


DO “Baking Industry Facts and 
Figures,” a market data 
folder 

00 “Selling Leads,” 
week service 

(CO Sample pages from the “Bak- 
ing Industry Blue Book” 

(C0 Copies of BAKERS’ HELP- 
ER, issued fortnightly 

QO) Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions statement 


BAKERSHELPER 


% MAGATINE ¢ BAKERY PRACTICE -¢ MANAGEMENT 


The Magazine of Bakery on 
and Management ) ’ 
330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


an every 


IiBITS 


of America continues to be the 
things we do not know. 

“Profit and success for industry— 
advantages and opportunity for self- 
betterment for the public—these are 
worthy objectives,” concluded Presi- 
dent Lang. “They come within the 
meaning of our advertising code— 
progress. The service of advertising 
in helping to achieve them is largely 
ours to command.” 

Mrs. Blair called her talk “The 
Advertiser's Opportunity,” and 
minced no words in telling advertis- 
ing men that they have been over- 
looking a bet in not accepting and 
using the idea of grade labels for 
staple products. 


A Changing Consumer 


“The consumer’s approach to com- 
modities,” she asserted, “is very 
different from what it was in the 
days of golden prosperity. The con- 
sumer today, for example, fears 
poverty more than pyorrhea. The 
gas-per-mile of a car is more im- 
portant than a= streamline. The 
shrinkage of a dress counts more 
than the latest style, the amount of 
peach in a can more than the size of 
the peach, the quantity of cold 
cream in a jar more than a delicate 
aroma. And price above all. 

“Naturally, producers do not like 
this. Nor can you blame them. After 
spending millions of dollars to es- 
tablish a brand name on the basis 
of its delectability, or beauty, or 
style, or perfume, it must be very 
sad to have fo resell it on the basis 
of how many calories it will produce, 
what its tensile strength is, how 
long it will last, and what it is 
really worth to a man trying to 
maintain a $10,000 standard of liv- 
ing on a $5,000 income. 

“Consumers are asking questions. 
They are demanding information as 
to what they buy. Nor can produc- 
ers save themselves by emulating 
Joshua and ordering them to keep 
still. For, sooner or later, they will 
have to give in. 

“I can understand the hesitation 
of the manufacturer. What I find 
less easy to understand is that the 
advertising profession does not see 
the opportunity offered to it by this 
new consumer consciousness. Given 
the imagination, the daring and the 
salesmanship of those pioneers who 
created the advertising profession, 
advertising men could today revive 
the golden age of advertising. They 
could have producers falling over 
themselves to get their advice on 
how to convince the customer that 
these brands of theirs had merit ac- 
cording to the new values demanded 
by consumers and could charge for 
it accordingly.” 


Only One Answer 


Mrs. Blair closed her talk by chal- 
lenging advertising to adopt the new 
ideas or lose out. 

“Your profession,’ she asserted, 
“can oppose quality, informative 
labeling, truth in advertising, etc., 
or it can support the consumers’ 
demand for them and then show the 
producers how to sell their goods on 
the basis of them. It must do this, 
or, in the end, lose what it now has. 

“Let advertising men fail to see 
their opportunity in time, and they 
may find that the consumer has 
turned from their producer-custom- 
ers to other producers and their 
goods, finding through the retailer 
a way to satisfy their needs without 
the benefit of any advertising at all, 
except that which comes from a mer- 
chant giving them satisfaction for 
their needs. 

“It is not yet too late. Soon it 
may be. Look into this matter of 
quality grades for yourselves. See 
if they constitute the danger to ad- 
vertising which you have been told, 
or if on the other hand they offer 
you a tremendous opportunity. Then 
choose whether you will use them 
to promote your profession and your 
own fortunes, or oppose them to the 
downfall of advertising.” 

Col. Robert R. McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune, spoke 


on “The Freedom of Advertising.” 
He denied that freedom of the press 
is restricted to publishers only, and 
asserted that the constitutional guar- 
afitees of a free press and free 
speech protect the advertiser from 
legislative restrictions attempted by 
Congress. 


No Advertising Suppression 


“Congress cannot license advertis- 
ing nor put a censor over it,” he de- 
clared. “The advertiser has the 
same right to the 
use of imagery in 
describing his 
products as_ the 
orator or the poet. 
Advertisers have 
as much right to 
freedom of the 
press as the ed- 
| itor. 

“When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 
gave out his re- 
cent newspaper 
interview on the 
constitution, he 
was advertising his opinion of the 
Supreme Court. When his opponents 
met to discuss the issues, they were 
advertising their opinion of him. 
There is no reason why freedom of 
expression should be extended to 
those who advertise in the news 
columns without charge, and denied 
to those who use the advertising 
columns and pay their way.” 

In denying to Congress the right 
to censor the press, license advertis- 
ing or otherwise restrict freedom of 
expression, Col. McCormick reviewed 
the taxes of Queen Anne, which were 
imposed on paper, advertising and 
newspapers as a means of restrict- 
ing free speech. He reminded his 
hearers that at least one user of a 
Blue Eagle, Murray of Massachus- 
etts, lost the right to use it because 
the NRA objected to his advertis- 
ing. 

“Congress has no right to pass 
any law to abridge the freedom of 
advertising,” he concluded. “I urge 
advertisers to join newspapers in 
their fight to preserve the freedom 
of the press.” 

C. C. Younggreen, of Reincke, 
Ellis, Younggreen & Finn, Chicago, 
was the final speaker on today’s gen- 
eral program. He discussed Rail- 
road Week, being currently observed 
by Western railroads, and described 
the progress which they are making 
in modernization as expressed in air- 
conditioned trains and other efforts 
for greater comfort and convenience. 
Greater freedom for the railroads 
from government regulation and re- 
strictions would still further improve 
this situation, he declared. 


Joins Firm’s Staff ; 
Fashion Magazine Ready 


An item in ApDverTISING AGE of 
June 10 incorrectly stated that How- 
ard C. Haupt has been appointed 
advertising director of Engel-Van 
Wiseman, Inc., New York, publisher 
of Song Hits, Melody and Song Hit 
Folio. Mr. Haupt has been made a 
member of the firm’s advertising 
staff. The item also incorrectly re- 
ferred to the firm as a music pub- 
lisher. It publishes general maga- 
zines with music interest, but does 
not publish music. 

A new five-cent, 16-page rotogra- 
vure magazine, Fashion Parade, will 
be put on newsstands about June 20 
by Engel-Van Wiseman, Inc. Its edi- 
torial material will be Hollywood 
fashions. 


R. R. McCormick 


Visitors to Des Moines 


See Carrier Convention 


A number of business executives 
and heads of advertising agencies 
from New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
and St. Louis, were guests of the 
national advertising department of 
the Des Moines, Ia., Register and 
Tribune June 10, at the newspapers’ 
annual carrier convention. More 
than 5,000 carrier salesmen, with 14 
bands, drum corps, and numerous 
floats paraded the downtown district. 
It was estimated that the parade 
was viewed by nearly 50,000 people. 


Linton, Fuss to WMCA 

Philip A. Fuss, for the past five 
years with WOR and previously with 
Barron Collier, has joined the sales 
staff of Knickerbocker Broadcasting 
Company’s station WMCA, New 
York. Ray Linton, formerly with 
Greig, Blair & Spight, is represent- 
ing the company in Chicago at 360 
North Michigan Ave. 


A.B.C. Asked to 
Standardize Its 
Auditors’ Work 


Chicago, June 14.—A_ resolution 
recommending that the question of 
excess audit costs be reviewed by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations was 
adopted by the Inland Daily Press 
Association at its Chicago meeting 
this week. The Inland also approved 
the report of a special newspaper 
committee and recommended that in- 
creases in dues be held in abeyance 
pending more careful study of the 
situation. 

The former resolution said: 

“Whereas, the report of the spe- 
cial A. B. C. committee recommends 
that the A. B. C. adopt the rule of 
billing all excess audit costs to the 
media causing them, and 

“Whereas, the majority of the 
members of the Inland Daily Press 
Association are in accord with such 
recommendation rather than the ab- 
sorption of such costs into the over- 
head of the Bureau’s operation, still 
it would urge that caution be ob- 
served that dissension and question 
not arise from such action. There- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, that we recommend to 
the directors of the A. B. C. an effort 
immediately to arrive at some stand- 
ardization of auditors’ practice and 
time required for their work in the 
various circulation brackets so that 
excess billings may be avoided, or 
at least mimimized. This of course 
to be predicated on the media having 
the Bureau’s standardized records 
available and in order upon the audi- 
tor’s arrival and being particularly 
applicable to newspapers in smaller 
cities where auditing is, or should 
be, a comparatively simple process.” 


Ask Clubwomen 
To Back U. S. 


Radio System 


Detroit, Mich., June 12.—Delegates 
to the convention of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs were urged 
today to lend their support to estab- 
lishment of a federal broadcasting 
system, presenting programs devoid 
of advertising, and supplementing 
present private systems. 

The proposal for a federal broad- 
casting system was made by Dr. 
Tracy F. Tyler, Washington, D. C., 
secretary of the National Committee 
on Education by Radio, an organiza- 
tion financed by an educational foun- 
dation. 

Information and entertainment to 
promote public welfare would be pre- 
sented by a federal system, under the 
plan proposed by Dr. Tyler. 


“Liberty” Improves 
Quality of Stock 


Starting with the July 27, 1935, is- 
sue, Liberty Magazine, published by 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York, will use a heavier, whiter, im- 
proved surface paper stock for both 
black and white and rotogravure 
printing in the United States edition. 

There will be no increase in adver- 
tising rates at this time. 


Sets Up List Bureau 


James M. Mosely, formerly man- 
ager of the speciai list bureau of 
Dickie-Raymond, Boston, has estab- 
lished the Mosely Selective List 
Service at 230 Congress St., Boston, 
supplying lists of mail order buyers. 


S.N.P.A. Seeks 


Consensus on 
‘Newscasting’ 


Chattanooga, Tenn., June 14.—The 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation has dispatched a question- 
naire to members in an effort to 
ascertain sentiment upon action of 
news bureaus in making news avail- 
able to radio stations and advertisers 
for sponsorship. 

Capt. Cranston Williams, of the 
S. N. P. A.’s home office, referred in 
the preliminary statement to Interna- 
tional News Service and United 
Press, both of which are said to 
have adopted broader policies in re- 
gard to radio. 

Questions propounded in the ques- 
tionnaire included the following: 

“Do you regard further develop- 
ment and extension of news broad- 
casting as dangerous to all news- 
papers? 

“Do you object to sale of regular 
news bulletin services to broadcast- 
ing stations by press associations? 

“What is your estimate of opera- 
tions of Press-Radio Bureau? 

“What do you think should be the 
policy of publishers and press ser- 
vices?” 


Austria Enlarges Its 
U. S. Travel Campaign 


Following a modest campaign in 
12 class magazines during April and 
May, the Austrian National Tourist 
Office, New York, has tripled the size 
of the initial campaign for June and 
July, adding general magazines and 
newspapers. 

The first campaign started after 
several years of solicitation of the 
Austrian government by the Wales 
Advertising Company, which has the 
account. The increase was author- 
ized when the first two months 
brought an unexpectedly large num- 
ber of inquiries. Newspaper copy is 
running in New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Chicago. 


Agencies Announce 


Collier Recognition 


Four well-known New York adver- 
tising agencies have revealed that 
they have been granted full agency 
recognition by Barron Collier in be- 
half of the Street Railways Advertis- 
ing Company. The agencies are 
Frank Presbrey Company, Inc.; Al- 
bert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc.; Lord 
& Thomas; and the William H. Ran- 
kin Company. 

It is understood that a complete 
list naming some fifty recognized ag- 
encies will be announced by the Col- 
lier organization in the near future. 


Issues Hotel Series 


Twelve chapters of a treatise on 
“How to Make Hotel Advertising 
Pay,” written by Bernard N. Craven 
and Paul H. Hedrick, are being issued 
serially to hotel managers and own- 
ers by Craven & Hedrick, New York 
agency. New trends and methods are 
discussed, supported by statistical in- 
formation. 


Matson Joins A. N. A. 


The Matson Navigation Company, 
San Francisco, has been elected to 
membership in the Association of 
National Advertisers, Inc., New 
York. J. E. Ryan will represent the 
company. 


Scribner Names Bowman 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Book De- 
partment, have appointed Luckey 
Bowman, Inc., New York, to handle a 
magazine advertising campaign. Cur- 
tis F. Columbia is account executive. 


KETTERLI 


Sales-producing Booklets, Folders, 


Inserts, Calendars, Window 
Displays, Counter Cards, and 
Complete Direct Mail Campaigns. 
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APT COMPARISON 


Showing Omaha 


(the horse) 
some speed 


Omaha is a good fast horse. But you can 
show him something about speed over a 
distance—by telephone. 

For instance: Tomorrow Omaha will be 
at the post for the Belmont Stakes, and 
you're at the telephone for an out-of-town 
call, say from New York to Omaha (Nebr., 
we mean). The moment “they're off,” you 
start, too. 

Omaha, the horse, will probably cover 
the mile and a half in about two and a 
half minutes. By that time, you're proba- 
bly already talking to your party, 1144 
air miles away. 

For it takes only 62 seconds today, on 
the average, to make the connection on an 
out-of-town call—five or six times faster 
than it was ten years ago. On most such 
calls today the operator says, “‘Hold the 
line, please,”’ and in a few seconds you are 
speaking and hearing clearly—and inex- 
pensively. New York Telephone Company. 


SSsSsSS—————____SSSSEZ 


This newspaper copy, run in Syra- 

cuse the day before the Belmont 

Stakes, draws a vivid comparison 

between the speed of a champion 

horse and long distance telephone 
service. 


“NEWS” BOWS TO 
MORGAN GENIUS 


New York, June 14.—A new criter- 
ion was set when the New York Daily 
News dedicated a recent lead editor- 
ial and feature cartoon to facetious 
applause of the exploits of Clayland 
Morgan of the French Line in arrang- 
ing a warm editorial reception for 
the Normandie’s arrival. 

Although both editorial and cartoon 
referred to Mr. Morgan as a “press 
agent,” it is well-known in advertis- 
ing circles that as director of public- 
ity for the line he is largely respons- 
ible for its effective advertising. 

The cartoon, depicting the smiling 
Mr. Morgan with one foot on the 
harbored Normandie and the other in 
Manhattan, stated that he had accom- 
plished the press agent’s masterpiece. 

“Our hat is off,” said the editorial, 
“to Mr. Clay Morgan, press agent for 
the French Line.” The editorial said 
that New York editors seem more 
susceptible to the wiles of the crafty 
press agent than editors of “hick 
town” papers. 

It concluded, “Incidentally, we 
were offered a piece of the Normandie 
color advertising, but couldn’t take it 
because we are still picking some 
bugs out of our new coloroto press 
equipment. 

“So we aren’t speaking from a 
wounded heart. We're just sad be- 
cause of the hickishness of it all.” 


Consumer Market 


Data Book Coming 


R. W. Dawson, of the Department 
of Commerce, advised newspaper 
promotion men at the A. F. A. con- 
vention that within the next 90 days 
the department expects to issue 
“Consumer Market Data Handbook,” 
which will provide in condensed 
form the principal indices, govern- 
mental and private, on the con- 
sumer market. 

The book will furnish information 
on rental groups, telephones, retail 
and wholesale sales, etc. Where the 
information given is condensed from 
more elaborate reports, the original 
sources of the information will be 
designated. The book will be in mul- 
tilith form and will probably sell at 
about 30 cents per copy. 


Starts “British World” 


The British Empire Chamber of 
Commerce in the U. S. A., New York, 
has started a new monthly publica- 
tion, British World, with Robert R. 
Appleby as president, Harry D. Tyler, 
secretary, and T. J. L. Crane, publish- 
ing director. 


Club Plans Cruise 


The Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club has chartered a special steamer 
for its 11th annual cruise to Mus- 
koka Isle, June 27-30. A summer 
dance has been planned for July 16 
at the Trap and Field Club. 


Amends Tag Rule 


The Kentucky liquor control board 
decided June 7 to permit small price 
tags on package liquor displayed in 
windows, amending its former regu- 
lation on this point. The new rule 
will permit display of tags 2% by 3 
inches. 


Buffalo Bank Appoints 


The Buffalo Savings Bank has 
placed its advertising account with 
Baldwin & Strachan, Inc., of that 
city. 


Coleman to Getchell 
Thomas B. Coleman, formerly an 
account executive in the New York 
office of Lord & Thomas, has joined 


the staff of J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., 


New York. 


Weekly Presents 
New Market Data 


New York, June 13.—Advertisers 
and agency executives throughout the 
country will shortly have an oppor- 
tunity to see a business and advertis- 
ing story, “Where Business Is,” at 
meetings arranged by the divisional 
offices of American Weekly. 

“Where Business Is,” has to do 
with present-day business conditions, 
changes which have taken place as 
the result of unemployment and gov- 
ernment spending and the markets 
throughout the United States where 
the greatest opportunities exist to 
sell merchandise. 

It was first exhibited here this 


week at a series of luncheon previews 
at the Ritz-Carlton attended by heads 
of leading agencies. 

The material was gathered under 
the direction of George G. Shor, di- 
rector of plans and research of the 
American Weekly. It was presented 
by Mr. Shor at the opening luncheon 
on Monday, William C. Spargo, east- 
ern division vice-president, officiating 
on subsequent days. 


Court Forces Payment of 
Plane Broadcast Bill 


Buffalo Air Races, Inc., which sued 
Bettinger Coal & Coke Corporation 
for $62.50, the cost of a five-minute 
advertising broadcast from a “sound 
ship” during the 1934 air races at 
the Buffalo municipal airport, has 
been awarded that amount, plus 


$13.55 costs by Judge Harry M. 
Zimmer, Buffalo. 

The defendant contended that the 
broadcast either was not made or 
was from a point so distant that 
none of the race spectators could 
hear it. Nathaniel C. Duffy, airport 
director, testified for Buffalo Air 
Races, Inc., that he heard the adver- 
tising from the airplane. 


Food Campaign to 
Start in New York 


Jean, Inc., Newark, N. J., maker 
of Jean’s Ginger Bread Mix, Jean’s 
Devil Food Mix and Jean’s pie crust, 
will begin advertising this month. 

Newspapers and radio are to be 
used starting with the New York 
territory, and gradually spreading to 
other markets. W. I. Tracy, Inc., 
New York, is handling the account. 


A.F. A. Convention 


News 


The convention reports in this 
issue of Advertising Age were 
prepared by a staff of nine 


editorial representatives, in 
addition to photographers. 


We believe this is the fastest 
and most complete report of a 
national advertising convention 
ever published. 


Advertising Age 
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Price Cutters 


Demoralized by 
Western Chain 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 
the advertised price any quantity of 
merchandise advertised for sale un- 
less a limit is stated in the advertise- 
ment. Where a limit is stated, the 
customer may make a separate pur- 
chase each time he enters the store.” 

That Safeway intends to make a 
practice of its new theory of the 
proper way to end price-cutting was 
also indicated by a notice to the ef- 
fect that “these prices will change as 
wholesale prices change.” 

The Safeway plan is said to have 
been the idea of a member of its 
Los Angeles advertising department. 


Dealer Buys or Sells 


Kansas City, Mo., June 13.—The 
Victor Building Drug Company will 
either buy or sell cigarettes at ten 
cents a package, the price prevailing 
in many cut-rate stores. 

A sign hung out this week offered 
all leading brands at ten cents. An- 
other said: “Wanted to buy—One 
million cigarettes at ten cents a 
package.” 

Victor H. Laederich said the move 
was made to show dealers the folly 
of the present situation. He said he 
makes more money when he buys 
cigarettes at the advertised price 
than when he sells them. 


McCully, Gunter Added 


Helen McCully, formerly with Lord 
& Taylor, and Frederick Loeser & 
Co., Brooklyn, has become associated 
with Anderson, Davis & Platte, New 
York, as copywriter. Kenneth C. 
Gunter, formerly advertising produc- 
tion manager of American Radiator 
Company, and with Buggeln & 
Smith, has joined the agency as pro- 
duction manager. 


“Times” Reaches Out 


The New York Times has inaugu- 
rated an airplane delivery service to 
Detroit, where Western Union mes- 
sengers distribute copies to down- 
town offices at 10 cents. 


Prouty to McGillvra 


Norman R. Prouty, a member of 
the media department of Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., the past two years, has 
joined the sales department of the 
New York office of Joseph Hershey 
McGillvra, advertising representative 
for radio stations. 


Dicus Joins Agency 
Allan B. Dicus, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager of Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, has been appointed ac- 
count executive of Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Inc., Chicago. 


COPY CENSORSHIP 
URGED BY SALES 
PROMOTION MEN 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 

a dramatic answer to the plea made 
Monday afternoon by John Wood, 
vice-president of B. Altman & Co., 
New York, that the advertising ex- 
ecutives unite in a defense of news- 
papers against “baseless criticism.” 
Statements have been made, he said, 
that New York newspapers’ censor- 
ship of retail copy had fallen to a 
low level, and that they were thus 
losing effectiveness as advertising me- 
diums. He labeled such statements 
“vicious” and unfounded. 

“The board of directors has gone 
on record as opposed to advertising 
copy which discredits advertising as 
a whole,” declared Paul E. Murphy, 
advertising manager, Frederick Loe- 
ser & Co., Brooklyn, and division 
chairman, in commenting today on 
the board’s action. 

“Therefore, recognizing the tre- 
mendous strides made by New York 
newspapers in 
cleaning up retail 
advertising, by 
refusing to run 
any copy which 
has the effect of 
destroying faith 
in it, we recom- 
mend that these 
policies be imme- 
diately adopted by 
newspapers in ul! 
other cities and 
that they also be 
extended to the 
control of all 
forms of advertising.” 

Those attending the board’s meet- 
ing were Mr. Murphy and Mr. Wood, 
G. R. Schaeffer, Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago; Wm. H. McLeod, Wm. 
Filene Sons Company, Boston; An- 
drew Connolly, Jos. Horne Company, 
Pittsburgh; William Howard, Gimbel 
Bros., New York; L. S. McNeekin, 
The Boston Store, Milwaukee; Os- 
car R. Strauss, Jr., Rich’s, Inc., At- 
lanta; and Frank W. Spaeth, man- 
ager, N. R. D. G. A. sales promotion 
division. 

The board also voted to annually 
award a cup for the best newspaper 
advertisements or series of related 
advertisements published by any 
N. R. D. G. A. store regardless of 
size. The trophy will be awarded 
through a popular ballot of delegates 
attending the N. R. D. G. A. annual 
convention. 

Criticism of use of premiums, 
price-cutting, certain cooperative ad- 


Frank Knox 


mates. 


619 South La Salle St. 


Remember your school books? 


Brock & Rankin probably bound many of those books. 
we are still binding them for the children of today. 


“Commercial Book Binding at its Best.” 
industry: publishers, printers, manufacturers and jobbers have 
chosen Brock & Rankin to make their covers and bind their books 
for nearly a half century. Dummies. 


K 3 


The handling you gave them? 
And 


The front ranks of 


Esti- 


Recommendations. 


“The Binding Gives the First Impression.” 


Broc 


CHICAGO Phone Har. 0429 


vertising regulations set up by manu- 
facturers, and other practices was 
made by individual speakers during 
the course of the sessions. Strong 
emphasis was laid by many speakers 
on the need for forceful promotion 
of quality goods. Institutional ad- 
vertising, as a means of building 
store prestige, and confidence in a 
store’s messages to the consumer, 
also was urged by several sales pro- 
motion executives. 

There’s nothing essentially dra- 
matic, inspired, or complicated about 
institutional advertising, such as 
some advertising men have indicated, 
R. V. Tossell, vice-president and pub- 
licity director, The LaSalle & Koch 
Company, Toledo, told the group, at 
the Tuesday morning session. 

“The trouble with many advertis- 
ing people,” Mr. Tossell exclaimed, 
“is they’re too spectacular. They 
live in a world of gestures and at- 
titudes, of adjectives and exclama- 
tion points. They never stop to 
think that perhaps one smiling de- 
livery man is better than a thousand 
dollar’s worth of showmanship. 

“In the old days when the boss 
stood on the main floor and greeted 
most of his customers by name, he 
would have fired the advertising man, 
if he had had one, for writing some 
of the silly conceits and pompous 
vanities one sees in the papers today 
masquerading as institutional adver- 
tising.” 

Retailers Lagging 


Manufacturers have kept pace with 
or even outstepped retail sales pro- 
motion managers in intensive sales 
promotion work, William H. McLeod, 
sales manager, the Wm. Filene Sons 
Company, Boston, asserted. 

He urged that sales promotion 
managers, as a vital part of their 
business, act as contact men with 
manufacturers, to work with them 
on cooperative sales promotion and 
to seek new lines and new manu- 
facturers with whom the store can 
work. 

“Disgusted we may be when a 
squad of high pressurers enters from 
a manufacturer who wants to ‘co- 
operate in putting over a promo- 
tion,””» Mr. McLeod said. “But give 
them their due. . .” 

“Ours is the task,” he said, “of work- 
ing harmoniously with them, or in- 
spiring them or being inspired in 
what we should realize as our joint 
opportunity: making plans that will 
ease their goods into and off our 
shelves into the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

“The aim is the same, if the ap- 
proach is sometimes different; as 
sales promotion managers it is up to 
us to find the right way of jointly 
ringing the doorbell.” 

Many of the most successful stores 
in the country are now planning the 
great bulk of their promotions on 
a weekly basis, William H. Howard, 
publicity director, Gimbel Bros., New 
York, said. Some, including Gim- 
bel’s, now plan their promotions on 
a day-to-day basis, one week in ad- 
vance, in striking contrast to “long- 
range” programs in the past. 


Fast-Selling Items Checked 


At present, Gimbel’s advertising 
is planned on the basis of daily ac- 
tivity reports of fast selling mer- 
chandise in New York City, furnished 
by a newspaper, Mr. Howard said. 
This plan, he said, “wastes a mini- 
mum of advertising money because 
every item has either been a proved 
success before we spend a dime on 
it, or if untried, is subjected to the 
sharpest kind of scrutiny before be- 
ing included in the plan.” 

Close coordination of the sales 
plan with the selling force is essen- 
tial for profit-building, declared Mary 
M. Murphy, sales promotion man- 
ager, The Fair, Chicago, and chair- 
man of the division’s program com- 
mittee. Miss Murphy deplored the 
spending of thousands of dollars on 
creation and operation of a sales plan 
in the advertising department and 
in the merchandising division, ‘‘only 
to let it work out its own destiny 
when it reaches the sales floor.” 

A highly-organized system of tele- 
phone sales service has sold over 
50,000 orders in a single day for the 
Robert Simpson Company, Ltd., 'To- 
ronto, H. H. Bishop, vice-president, 
told the advertising men. The com- 
pany adopted the system in 1913, de- 
veloping the service from small be- 
ginnings to its present importance. 


A day’s volume is considered small, 
he said, when Simpson’s number of 
orders from this source is less than 
14,000 to 15,000. The system ties in 
closely with the store’s newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

David Ovens, vice-president and 
general manager, J. B. Ivey & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., and N. R. D. G. A. 
president, who served as chairman of 
the meeting today, of which Miss 
Murphy was co-chairman, compli- 
mented the division on the progress 
being made during sessions toward 
understanding of basic sales promo- 
tion problems. 


Back on Own 


The recent decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court has put retailers back 
on their own, Col. Frank Knox, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
pointed Out. He detlared that while 
“there may have been features which 
were attractive about a regime that 
was imposed upon you from above, 
no business of the magnitude and 
importance of yours can be permit- 
ted to be coddled by any source 
outside of yourselves.” 

More important than rates is the 
use advertisers make of the space 
they buy, he said. He stated that 
publishers spend large sums each 
year to improve the quality of copy 
they put in their newspapers, and 
added that “what applies to the read- 
ing columns of the newspapers ap- 
plies with equal force to the space 
you buy and fill with your material.” 

A recently-made survey, Col. Knox 
said, reveals the effect on selling of 
a reduced advertising appropriation 
in newspapers during the past three 
years, and holds a moral for retail- 
ers. A total of 60 cities, the largest 
in the country, was studied, and as 
the facts emerged, they were grouped 
in four groups of 15 cities each. 

In the first group of 15 cities, 
where retail stores’ advertising line- 
age in 1934 averaged 110 per cent of 
the lineage used in 1929, sales av- 
eraged 113 per cent of 1929 sales. 
In the second group, the 1934 line. 
age was 105 per cent of 1929 figures, 
while sales in 1934 were 103 per 
cent of 1929 sales. 1934 lineage in 
the third group was 98 per cent of 
the 1929 figure, and sales in 1934 
were 94 per cent of 1929. In the 
fourth group, 1934 lineage was 89 
per cent of 1929, and sales in 1934 
were 86 per cent of the 1929 figure. 


Advertising a Food 


Some store executives “attribute to 
advertising a mystic power it does 
not possess—an all healing potency— 
the only remedy on the store family 
shelf for all that ails you,” declared 
Bruce McLeish, vice-president and 


general merchandise manager of Car- 


son, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago. 

“Advertising is not a medicine or 
a cure,” he said. “It is a food, and 
as such should have its constant part 
in a well-balanced store diet with the 
requisite customer vitamins and not 
sweetened to please the taste of the 
boss.” 

A sales promotion manager, de- 
clared Edgar J. Kaufmann, presi- 
dent, Kaufmann Department Stores, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, should be freed of 
enough details to permit him to do 
long-range planning, study the posi- 
tion of the store in its community, 
and determine how this position can 
be strengthened by publicity and 
other phases of public relations, as 
well as by advertising. 

The demise of NRA returns to re- 
tailers responsibility for protecting 
the integrity of retail advertising and 
of retaining trade practices which 
have “served to guard the best inter- 
ests of both the consumer and our- 
selves,” Mr. Murphy, division chair- 
man, and advertising manager, Fred- 
erick Loeser & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
declared. 

Mr. Murphy urged discouragement 
of the “futile price wars” which re- 
cently broke out in New York. He 
said that stores which cut prices to 
the point where labor must be ex- 
ploited to produce the merchandise 
the stores sell, more than defeat 
their own ends. “Tomorrow’s temp- 
tations along these lines may be t®r- 
rific,” he warned. 


Made Member of 4 A’s 

C. P. Clark, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., 
has been elected to membership in 
the American Association of Adver- 


tising Agencies. 


Classified 
Advertising 


The rate for this department is 40 
cents a line (not agate line) ; mini- 
mum, $2. 


PHOTO-OFFSET 


SAVE TYPESETTING AND EN- 
GRAVING costs by Photo-Offset, 
most economical printing process. 
We reproduce direct from your copy 
for as little as $1.50 a hundred 
copies; additional hundreds 20c. 
Anything we can photograph, we can 
Photo-Offset. Samples. Laurel Pro- 
cess, 480 Canal Street, New York, 
Walker 5-0528. 


POSITION WANTED 


Ambitious, intelligent, industrious 
young advertising student is desir- 
ous of gaining a connection in the 
advertising profession. Box 6594, 
ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 


SERVICES 


\ 

CREATIVE LAYOUTS IN THE 
MODERN MANNER — Free-lance 
artist desires to make connections 
with firms who want their advertis- 
ing material designed in a distinc- 
tive manner. Write Box 595, ADVER- 
TIsiInc AcE, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


ARTIST FOR ADV. AGENCY— 
Free space proposition with some 
definite work and privilege to take 
outside business on your own. Box 
596, ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 


AY SCHOOLS 
ADVERTISING & COPY 
COMMERCIAL ART 
COM'L PHOTOGRAPHY 
LAYOUT AND LETTERING 
MEN'S FASHIONS AND 
PHOTO - RETOUCHING 
Dept. L. V.. 116 S. Mich. Blvd.. Chicago 


BIEGERS 


DUPLICATING & MAILING SERVICE 


COURT 2624... PITTSBURGH. PA. 


SERVING NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


+ © « §INCE 1915 


Genuine 


TYPED LETTERS 


(Hooven Automatic) 


TJANKI Mail Advertising 


Service 


Booklet ** Brass Knuckles,” Free to Executives 
ATiantie 1396 


219 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You don’t have to look 


for “the fine print” 


An orderto P.& A. 
—over the’ phone 
or in blackest of 
black and white 
—isa requisition 
on our entire re- 

sources of service. You know 

a life-trained organization 

will do its level best for you. 

You know you'll get 100 cents 

worth out of every one of 

these inflated dollars (or they 
soon will be) that you in- 
vest with us. You don’t have 
to look for the “fine print.” 
P. & A. appreciate business. 


Partridge*Anderson 
Company 


ELECTROTYPES + NICKELTYPES 
STEREOTYPES + MATRICES 
712 FEDERAL STREET » CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


TWO ST. LOUISIANS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


REVIEW OF THE 
WEEK 


Direct mail productivity was the primary concern of these men, who gathered in 

Chicago last week. From left to right, they are: Walter Daily, Cleveland; 

J. S. Roberts, Retail Credit Company, Atlanta; John H. Sweet, "Traffic World,” 

Chicago; Douglass C. McMurtrie, Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago; Henry 

Hoke, D. M. A. A.; Eliot S. Wight, United States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVES SMILE PRETTILY 


This cheerful looking group, snapped between sessions of the Newspaper Adver- 

tising Executives Association, includes, standing, Earl H. Maloney, "Peoria Jour- 

nal-Transcript,"’ and Thomas G. Murphy, Janesville, Wis., “Gazette. Seated are 

W. D. Keenan, "Indianapolis Star," Don Bridge, "New York Times," and Robert 
A. Wolfe, "Dayton News." 


ANNUAL BANQUET OF ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA, MINUS SPEAKERS, PROVES TO BE HUGE SUCCESS 


Dave Fleischer, president, Mail Adver- 

tising Service Association, and Bee 

Adams, president, Women's Advertising 

Club of St. Louis and fashion editor, 
"St. Louis Star-Times." 


Philip J. McAteer, vice-president, Ad- 

vertising Club of Boston, shakes hands 

with Oscar Strauss, Jr., publicity direc- 
tor, Rich's, Inc., Atlanta. 


E. J. Adams, Federal Trade Commission, 

and John Benson, Four A's president, 

who spoke at the broadcasters’ depart- 
mental. 


BEAUTIES STIR INTEREST AT CONVENTION 


A. F. A. conventioneers were greeted each morning with a smile and a copy of 

the "Advertising Age" convention daily from these girls, dressed in gowns which 

carried exact reproductions of the issue of “Advertising Age" which was dis- 

tributed at the opening general session of the convention. The girls are 

Gerry Mitchell and Jolieta McCready, and the fortunate male is Chester Lang, 
Federation president. 


The cameraman caught this picture of the men directing the work of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Association as the sessions ended Wednesday. 
Front row, H. F. Boylan, "Richmond Palladium and Item," secretary-treasurer; 
Norman S. Rose, "Christian Science Monitor,” Boston, new vice-president; Irwin 
Maier, "Milwaukee Journal," new president; George J. Auer, "New York Herald 
Tribune," retiring president; Chesser M. Campbell, "Chicago Tribune,” new 
director. Standing: F. S. Hoy, “Lewiston Journal and Sun"; Alvin R. Magee, 
"Louisville Courier-Journal and Times"; George G. Steele, “Philadelphia In- 

quirer," new director; Herbert S. Conlon, "Grand Rapids Press." 
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From 16th place in June °34 
to dth in June °30 


The total of all monthly magazine 
linage for June 1935 is almost 
exactly the same as the total for 
June 1934. But Esquire for June 
1935 shows a gain over June 1934 
of 77.86%. Esquire must have some- 
thing on the ball. We know what 


it is=and we think you ought to. 


CAqUULE. 


40 E. 34th ST... NEW YORK CITY 
20c PER COPY $5.00 PER YEAR 
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